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Mr. Disraeli on ‘Thursday morning begged the House not to throw 
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HE Reform Bill may be said to have passed. It was under- 
stood from the first that of the three great amendments made 

by the Lords, one, the raising of the lodger franchise, would be 
angrily rejected, one, the concession of seats to minorities in three- 
cornered constituencies, would be accepted, and one, the clause re- 
establishing voting-papers, would be left to the House of Commons. 
Accordingly, the Lords on Monday unanimously cancelled their own 
vote on the lodger franchise, making the pirouette in a sort of 
stilted shamble not imposing to spectators, and on Thursday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced to the Commons that 
the Tories might vote for the minority clause. ‘That was accord- 
ingly accepted by 253 to 204, 60 Liberals, chiefly Peers’ sons 
and “ philosophers,” voting in the majority, while the voting- 
papers were rejected by 258 to 206. It is understood that the 
Lords will accept this compromise, which leaves their action a 
distinct feature in the measure, and that the remaining steps will 
be almost purely formal. Before our next issue reaches the public 
the Reform Bill will be law, and the Householders masters of the 
British Empire. 


Among the clauses of the Bill is one intended to repay members 
for passing it by guaranteeing their seats for one more year. It 
provides that in case of a dissolution before January Ist, 1869, it 
shall take place as if no alteration had been made in franchises 
or constituencies, thus protecting the House against a general 
election. No Minister would dissolve, in the face of a Reform 
Bill, in order that a Parliament should be elected without its 
operation, and members, therefore, are safe for sixteen months. 
Moreover, Mr. Disraeli is safe too, because he can, if pressed, 
threaten members not only with a dissolution, but with two disso- 
lutions in a twelvemonth,—with a fine, that is, estimated at four 
millions sterling. A cooler attempt to make Parliament inde- 
pendent of the nation and the Ministry of Parliament we do not 
remember, or a more conspicuous proof of the effect which the 
inordinate expense of elections has in depraving the tone of the 
House of Commons. They might almost as well have decreed 
that Mr. Disraeli’s written order should have the force of an Act 
of Parliament. However, there are compensations in all things. 
The interval will give the Householders time to recover from any 
fever fit of gratitude, and the Ministry time to lose their new- 
born popularity. 





The motion for rescinding the Lords’ amendment raising the 
lodger franchise from 10/. to 15/. was introduced by Earl 
Russell in a speech praising the London workmen, and declaring 
the 10/. figure a parliamentary compact. Lord Derby accepted 
the motion upon that view, denying at the same time that the 
figure mattered much, and Lord Cairns assented in a very weak 
speech. He did not know, he said, that there had been any com- 
pact in the Lower House, thought if there had been it should be 
kept, did not believe 10/. dangerous, and, on the whole, proved 
that he thought his own amendment quite worthless. Poor Lord 
Malmesbury, who had originally accepted the increase because it 
looked Tory, and without thinking at all, did not open his mouth, 
and the vote was rescinded without a division, to the wrath only of 
Lord Ravensworth, who subsequently lectured the House on 
proper dignity. 


in favour of minorities, a speech bristling with points, of which the 
best are, perhaps, these. ‘The great cities claim more members on 
account of their population and wealth, both of which are 
swelled by the minorities, and the first principle of sound 
democracy is that ‘‘ every individual should be ready to throw his 
whole weight into the Constitution.” Everybody says, in regard to 
little boroughs, it is right minorities should be represented; and 
if so, why not represent them in a straightforward way ? 


Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen both opposed minorities, 
neither with very great force. Mr. Gladstone condescended to 
use the argument of surprise, as if the proposal had not been dis- 
cussed for thirty years, but his main arguments were that the House 
of Commons represented communities, and not men (what makes 
Marylebone a community ?) that the limitations in the experiment 
make it unjust to the communities in which it is tried (whose 
fault is that ?) and that the measure leads ultimately either to the 
Hare scheme or equal electoral districts—which would only be true 
if Englishmen were logical, and they are not. Mr. Gladstone 
also dwelt on the argument that a member elected by the minority 
could not obtain office, because the majority would unseat him, a 
point of which an immense deal has been made, but which is 
utterly meaningless. It applies with exactly the same force to 
every divided borough, the majority which brings in the Liberal 
at the head of the poll being able to unseat the Conservative 
when he comes down alone, and is almost always neutralized by 
the pride which townsmen feel in a member selected for office. 
Mr. Goschen did not attack the proposal in principle, but said 
the time chosen was an odd one, the minority being already over- 
represented ; au argument which would be forcible, but that the 
experiment is applied to seven counties and only four boroughs, 
and will, therefore, diminish that over-representation of a particular 
minority of which Mr. Goschen complains. 


It was supposed at the beginning of the week that the necessity 
for an expedition to Abyssinia had been avoided. A letter was 
received by Colonel Merewether, Political Agent at Aden, from 
Consul Cameron, reporting that native rebels had separated the 
prisoners from King Theodore. Native rebels would probably 
give them up in hopes of our support, and no expedition would in 
that case be necessary. It has since, however, been stated that 
Theodore retains many of his prisoners, and there is some reason 
to doubt whether Mr. Cameron has the means of ascertaining the 
King’s true position. ‘he preparations therefore have been 
silently going forward, and we are informed from Bombay that 
the army of invasion will comprise about 10,000 men, including 
an unusual proportion of artillery, and that the command will be 
entrusted to Colonel Merewether, a very good selection. 


The American Government has, we believe decided not to 
intervene forcibly in Mexico, unless absolutely compelled by 
massacres of American citizens. ‘Ihe leaders of both parties 
consider that invasion would be followed by annexation, and that 
the addition of six or seven millions of coloured and Catholic 
voters to the Union would make the difficulties of the Republic 
intolerable. The only alternative would be to relieve them of 
taxation, as is done with the Indians of the West, who neither 





The debate in the Commons on minorities did not occupy a sitting. 





vote nor contribute; but this would be too expensive an arrange- 
ment. Texas is already the most difficult State in the Union, and 
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it is believed to be wiser to eat the artichoke leaf by leaf. This 
decision, which is that of. the lealers of both parties, may be con- 
sidered final, with the reservation mentioned, and orders have 
consequently been issued to arrest intending filibusters by military 


force. 


A very remarkable case, involving subtle questions as to the 


limits of insanity, was decided by Sir J. Wilde on Tuesday. 
Mrs, Ann Thwaytes, a person of little education and originally 
low origin, inherited 400,000/. from her husband. At her death 
it was found that she had made a will leaving the property away 
from her relatives to two persons to whom she had taken a great 
fancy, and her sister contested the will. Avoiding a mass of 
details, the pith of the claimant’s case came to this. Mrs, Thwaytes 
was under the delusion that she was one of the Persons in the | 


‘Trinity, or occasionally that she was about to bring forth the | them. 


Savicur, and fitted up a room at the cost of 15,00U/., expressly 
to be worthy of the Last Judgment which would take place. 
The evidence as to the delusions was clear, and the circumstances 
preclude the idea of wilful imposture, though we wonder the 
counsel did not start that point, making the legatee a colleague ; 
and the point was, is such a delusion compatible with legal sanity ? 
Sir James Wilde held that it was not, these delusions passing the 
point, far off as it is, reached by religious frenzies. ‘The writer 
once knew a man who made his income by calculating eclipses, 
but who firmly believed eclipses to be caused by a dog biting the 
moon, that is, he believed two mutually destructive theories. He 
was as sane as a Hindoo can be; but if he had believed that 
eclipses were caused by his biting the moon himself, he clearly 
must have been pronounced insane. That, apart from all other 
evidence, was Mrs. Thwaytes’ position, and the decision may yet 
have a most important bearing on the rights of men like the late 
Mr. Prince. 

The House of Lords have apparently resolved to give up the 
use of proxies. The Select Committee on the business of the 
House report that their use diminishes attendance and weakens 
the authority of the House, but that the privilege is so ancient as 
to constitute a right inherent in peerages, which can be abolished 
only by an Act. ‘They, therefore, recommend a standing order 
against proxies, which order must not be suspended without twice 
the usual length of notice. This scheme seems intended to abolish 
the practice of using proxies without abolishing the power to use 
them, and is sensible enough. The Committee have not, however, 
recommended a quorum, which is a necessary complement of the 
change. The public will not long bear divisions with only four- 
teen or fifteen members present. 





A difference, almost amounting to a rupture, has arisen this 
week between the French and Italian Governments. General 
Dumont having been requested by the French Minister at War to 
see what was wrong with the Antibes Legion at Rome, the desertions 
from which are incessant, told the men on his own authority that 
they still belonged to the French Army, and said something—it is 
impossible, amid the flood of denials and explanations, to discover 
what—which implied that in the event of disturbances France 
might return to Rome. M. Rattazzi took up the speech very 
warmly, and forwarded a despatch to Paris, said to have contained 
a distinct threat of war if any such return were attempted. The 
French Government made explanations and disavowed General 
Dumont, and there the matter ends, but it is believed in Italy that 
Rattazzi is disposed to make the most of the peculiar position of 
Italy between Paris and Berlin. Berlin for the moment is the 
favourite, because it has no interest in the temporal power. Hints 
are given in the Liberal papers of the Continent that Garibaldi 
intends to risk another Aspromonte; but it is more probable that 
the movement, if it occurs, will take place from within. Garibaldi 
under the Convention must be stopped; but if the Romans rise 
no agreement is broken, and if successful, they can vote the civil 
government to Victor Emanuel, 


We are assured that the Post Office has not decided to send 
the Indian mails by Brindisi, and that the idea of giving the 
Overland contract to the Messageries Impériales never entered any 
official's head. ‘They were only asked to tender for parts of the 
contract. They ought not to have an inch of it; but we sup- 
pose the truth is, they were to be played off against the P. and O. 
Company, and so bring prices down. If that is the case, it is 
thin policy, as the P. and O, Company know perfectly well whether 
they are or are not masters of the situation. We have an im- 


pression, and give it only as an impression, that the Post Office 
could get a good deal by more nearly equalizing postages vid 


Seas 
much benefited by the very heavy differential duty in fayour of 
the former. 

Bethnal Green is itself again. The parish officials, paralyzed for 
a time by the brutal interference of Parliament and the unkind 
remarks of the public, have recovered a good deal of their old 
high-spirited independence. The Telegraph of Friday has a story 
from which we learn that an old pauper named Rossoman, aged 
seventy-four, and only two or three days out of the infirmary, wag 
set to work on Friday week, an excessively wet and inclement day, 
by Mr. Badderley, superintendent of labour at Bethnal Green 
Workhouse. In the course of the day Badderley found Rossoman, 
in company with two other old men, both eighty years old, 
taking shelter from the rain. He set them to work again, and 
work they did in the rain till a more humane subordinate released 
Too late, however, for Rossoman. Having but the 
one workhouse suit, the poor old men had to stand naked 
round the engine-room fire till their clothes could be dried. 
The wet and exposure were too much for the enfeebled old man 
of seventy-four, and he soon began to sink under the shock. 
He was taken to bed, but only lingered a day and a half, his last 
effort in life being to express in writing, being unable to speak, 
his belief that Badderley had murdered him by ill usage. There 
is still plenty for Lord Devon to do. 


Mr. Mill on Monday reopened the great question of the Neu- 
trality laws. He objects to the provision in the Declaration ot 
Paris which exempts enemies’ goods from seizure if carried in 
neutral vessels. He holds that we have thereby given up a potent 
instrument of compulsion, and compares the excessive care for 
property which distinguishes molern warfare with its excessive 
carelessness about life. He pointed out with singular force that the 
change greatly lessened the power of maritime nations, and trans- 
ferred it to military governments—a most injurious change to the 
world, as well as to Great Britain. Lord Stanley admitted that 
the Declaration diminished the power of this country, but con- 
tended that it limited the area of war—as right of search always 
tended to drag in neutral powers—showed that the four poiuts of 
the Declaration must stand or fall together, and held that the 
abolition of the right of privateering was most important to this 
country. Only by that can minor States wage naval war. That 
is all true, but until America joins Europe in surrendering the 
right, our special danger is very little diminished. 


The Registrar-General’s returns for the last quarter show that 
emigration from England and Wales is decreasing, and the births 
in England and Wales increasing till the increase of population 
amounts to 750 a day—say a couple of towns like Leeds per 
annum. That is equivalent, as far as fighting strength is con- 
cerned, to the annexation of a new county the size of Suffolk 


every two years. 


The recent outbreak of cholera in the south of Italy and Sicily 
has been marked by some most disheartening circumstances. 
Italians, brave enough under other circumstances, seem to go mad 
with fear of epidemics, and the doctors, of all men, are menaced 
by the populace with massacre, not because they cannot cure 
cholera, which would be intelligible, but because they are be- 
lieved to produce it by poisoning the wells. In many places the 
doctors were compelled to fly on the first outburst, and the 
authorities were at their wits’ end for sextons to bury the dead. 
They were at last compelled to employ the soldiery as sextons, 
nurses, and carriers of the sick, and the men did the duty admir- 
ably, a curious proof of the power of discipline, or, as Carlyle calls 
it, “rhythmic drill.” The excessive cowardice of Italians in the face 
of cholera is shared by the French, and is nearly inexplicable. It 
is not a southern defect, for Mohammedans never show it; and it 
is not a result of creed, for Irish face disease almost as readily as 
death; and it can hardly be a defect in the national character, or the 
soldiers would not behave so admirably. We suspect it is the 
result of an excessive fear of pain peculiar to mobile, sensitive, and, 
as it were, artist organizations. 


Mr. H. D. Seymour on Friday se’nnight brought on a debate 
on the Orissa famine, remarkable as showing that the House of 
Commons considers Sir S. Northcote’s despatch too mild. He 
himself admitted that it was only the first of a series, and added, 
‘‘Tf he had written this despatch while Sir C. Beadon was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, it would have been matter for very 
serious consideration whether, after the evidence in these papers 
that he was incapable of administering that Presidency in a satis- 
factory manner at a time of great emergency, it would not have 








Southampton and Marseilles. We question if the public is really 


been his duty to recall him from that Government.” By far the 
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most remarkable speech of the debate, however, was Lord Cran- 
porne’s, who said the Bengal officials bad set up political economy as 
g fetish, aud that ina despotic government the only security was to 
hold the despot responsible. He thought officials in India showed 
« gomething of indifference and coldness ” to frightful calamities if 

affected only natives, and ascribed it to the influence of 
golour, which is not wholly true. The Europeans showed far less 
indifference than the Ooreyahs themselves, who did little to help 
the starving, and who accepted starvation as they would the 
cholera,—as an evil incident in their destiny. They did not even 
riot when rice did not come. Lord Cranborne, we regret to see, 
deprecates a Council for Bengal. Nothing will go right there 
while the Governor is chosen from the Civil Service, and without 
a Council, or rather Cabinet, an Englishman could not at first do 


the work. 


It is stated, but we cannot believe it, that Lord Derby is about 
todo an outrageous act of cynicism. Mr. Watkin, one of the 
gentlemen censured by the Yarmouth Bribery Commission, is 
to receive the honour of knighthood. He may deserve it for 
what we know, and we quite admit that in the present state of 
morality a candidate guilty of bribery is not necessarily a bad 
man ; but surely, to single him out as specially worthy of honour, 
at the very moment when his inferiors are for the same offence 
sentenced by Parliament to political death, is an outrage on com- 
mon decency. It is society which must put down corruption in 
boroughs, as it has put it down in Parliament, and the leaders of 
society in the work ought to be Her Majesty's Government, If 
this report be true, they will show themselves leaders on the other 
route. ry 


There is one point in the reprimand administered by the Duke of 
Cambridge to Sir W. Mansfield which seems to have escaped atten- 
tion. His Royal Highness lays down a doctrine as to the ‘ indepen- 
dence” of courts-martial which, if acted on, will place them as com- 
pletely beyond control as civil tribunals of the first class are. Is 
that really the intention of the Horse Guards? If it is, they had 
better lose no time in completing the reform, reducing the Courts 
into juries, and making the Deputy Judge-Advocate-Generals 
the judges, or they may have occurrences in India they will 
by no means approve. Indian officers are as good as English, 
but their surroundings are very different. Has the Commander- 
in-Chief forgotten the verdicts given on the officers of the Madras 
Army who mutinied in Sir John Malcolm’s time, or the tendency 
nce or twice shown in our own day to undue leniency towards 
officers convicted of assaults on natives? ‘The tendency of every- 
thing in India is to turn officers into a caste, and no caste can be 
permanently trusted to try itself. In this very Jervis case the 
excessive acrimony shown by the Army towards its Chief, justly 
or unjustly as it may be, would in Europe have been corrected, 
and, as it were, cooled, by contact with a flood of civilian and 
disinterested opinion. It is the bardest thing in the world even 
now to keep the authority of the Indian Commander-in-Chief at 
its proper height, in a country where the governing caste forms an 
aristocracy as jealous of dictation from above as of aggression 
from below. ‘That is very good for freedom, but is freedom the 
end of Army organization ? 


A Parliamentary return just published shows that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners have in twenty-one years spent 206,300/. 
on Bishops’ palaces. No less than 52,1941. was spent for the 
Bishop of Lincoln, 19,037/. for the Bishop of Manchester—note 
the difference—and 9,054/. for the Bishop of Llandaff. ‘The 
Bishops must have houses, of course, but there are degrees in all 
things, and what will content Manchester might, one would think, 
content Lincoln. The ‘‘ bondagers” of that county, who want 
Spiritual instruction a good deal, are fairly entitled to say that, 
asking the Church for bread, they get only bricks. 


There was a separate division against the application of the 
minority principle to the City of London, but of course with no 
effect, the only additional argument being the historic dignity of 
the City. It would have been most unfair to exempt the central 
borough of the group in which the minority is least represented. 
There must be a hundred thousand Tory families in the metro- 
politan district, if there is one, and under the existing system they 
cannot get even one member, though in its view of local interests 
Toryism is in London more different from Liberalism than in any 
borough in England. 


The Star of Friday says, ‘‘ After the debate of last night Lord 
Aberdeen’s ‘conundrum,’ minority representation, must stand 








| indelibly branded as one of the poorest political whimsies ever 
‘evolved from brains half-addled by apprehensions of democracy 


or refined into futility by the morbid consideration of political 
minutiz. Yet it was nevertheless adopted. A majority declared 
against the principle of majorities. By adopting it the House of 
Commons have consented at this moment simply to monument 
in our history one of the most evanescent and unworthy moods of 
political opinion into which an over-luxurious society was ever 
betrayed.” That is the kind of thing which the opponents of 
national representation believe to be argument. 


The Ministry were entertained on Wednesday at a grand 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
both delivered speeches in an unusually jocund, not to say vain- 
glorious, vein. We have noticed the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer elsewhere, but the Premier also was in a self-assert- 
ing mood. His reason for taking office, he says, was that no 
other person but himself could settle the Reform question, which 
impeded all progress. That is true, but men do not usually boast 
of purely accidental advantages. Lord Derby tried very hard to 
express belief in his own measure, but could not get beyond a 
‘hope ” that it would succeed, and “ extend the security of our 
institutions, as well as the liberties of the people.” He was satis- 
fied to endure taunts and obloquy, ‘‘so long as he felt in his 
conscience that he had secured a great object on which the heart 
of the nation was set.” Well, but which is the justification, the 
wish of the nation, or the greatness of the object? Lord Derby 
is always eloquent, but to us it seems that Lord Carnarvon, 
standing alone against the nation, supported only by the strength 
of his own convictions and the certainty of his own honour, is 
nearer the highest Conservative ideal. Loyalty is not our forte, but 
the man who defeated and dying says and feels “ at least, I have 
kept the bird in my bosom,” seems to us nobler than the man who, 
victorious, has not saved his King. . 


The Prussian Government has published a semi-oflicial state- 
ment affirming that its Budget for 1866 shows a surplus of 
1,200,000/. This includes the whole expense of the great war. 
This year also will show a su:plus, and for the next no loans or 
new taxes will be required. Verily, if administrative success be 
a test of merit, the Hohenzollerns deserve their fortune. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that, with scarcely any debt 
or none, they now spend 25,000,000. Strike those two items out 
of our budget and we scarcely spend more. ‘The only difference 
is that they get the result they want, and we don't. 





In the early part of the week, numerous fluctuations took place 
in the value of Home Securities ; since then, however, the market 
has become firm, rather large quantities of Stock have been 
absorbed, and prices have steadily advanced. Yesterday, Consols 
for money were quoted at 94} $, and 94§ 3, for September 10th. 
Reduced and New Three per Cents., 944 3. India Five per Cents., 
112 to 113; India Bonds, 653. to 70s. prem. ; Exchequer Bills, 
24s. to 28s. prem. Bank Stock left off at 260 to 262. The 
application of the Russian Loan of 12,000,000. sterling having 
been unsuccessful, Russian Bonds have given way 2 per cent. In 
other Foreign Securities, as well as in Railway Shares, there has 
been very little doing. Money is plentiful at 14} per cent. for 
the best short mercantile paper. ‘The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is 23,255,564/.; in the Bank of France, 
36,119,004. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, August 2. Friday, August 9 
oe 15 os 153 


Mexican oe ee oe oe ee 
Spanish Passives oe ee +e oe o. al ee 2l 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe oo 16 oe 16 
Turkish 6 per Cents. 1853 ., oe +e + 58 se 59 

” » 862 . + . 57 os 564 
United States 5.20's .. ee oe oe 723 - 74 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, August 2. Friday, August 9. 


Great Eastern. « o« oe . oe ee 263 oe 283 
Great Northern os - oo oe 12 on lil 
Great Western. . wee oe “ 41 455 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. a 127 125 
London and Brighton ) oa . 49 e 5) 
Loudon and North-Westera ee oe 1 « liz 
London and South-Westera . o* 74 77k 
London, Chatham, and Dover .. ow 15} « 17 
Metropolitan .. ry a, ee . 12) 126} 
Midland... on oe e oe toot lis 
North-Eastero, Berwick oo . 100 . 1044 
0. ork .. oe se ee es 90 92) 
South-Kastera oo sf we of - 63} oe 6% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


HE division ot Thursday night, which established the 
principle that minorities have a right to local as well 
as to Imperial representation, may yet prove a turning- 
point in the history of Great Britain. For the first time 
since 1832, the “speculative” politicians, the men, that 
is, who can think as well as vote, reason as well as 
feel, who want to build like architects, and not merely 
pile up excreta like coral insects, who believe that a 
representative chamber should be an organism, and not a 
powdery precipitate from electoral chemicals, have fairly 
defeated the “ practical” politicians, fairly driven a new idea 
into the thickest-headed Philistines among mankind, the 
bourgeois democracy. It has been a hard fight and a long 
one, and it has often seemed so hopeless that the reasoners 
despaired. The aristocrats would not listen, the bourgeoisie 
could not understand if they did listen, the people would not 
care, wire-pullers like Mr. Disraeli perceived that the innova- 
tion threatened their trade, and orators like Mr. Bright, in the 
true spirit of political insolence, called the only proposal 
ever made for scientific representation the “spawn ’”’ of feeble 
and prejudiced minds. Still the ,“ reasoners,” and the 
“dreamers,” and the “enthusiasts,” and the “ politicians of 
the writing-table’’ fought on, opposing argument to asser- 
tion, sarcasm to horse laughter, intellectual enthusiasm to 
brute anger, till they converted the Peers, convinced the 
representatives of the workmen, won over the great newspaper 
—the Times actually became earnest, for the first time 
since the Crimean War—and, finally, being aided by a casual 
concurrence of circumstances, compelled the mass of members 
to consent to justice as a temporary experiment. Of course 
the experiment is a small one, as English experiments, and 
indeed all fruitful experiments, usually are, but it is quite 
sufficient for a trial, which if it works as we believe it will 
work, will change the House of Common from a chamber 
representing a numerical majority into one representing the 
whole nation—its brains as well as its stomach—and finally 
save us from the greatest of all our immediate dangers, the 
rule of a bourgeois democracy, irresistible as any democracy 
must be, and vulgar in thought, aspirations, and action as an 
Anglo-Saxon democracy tends always to become. With ten- 
pounders for arbiters Mr. Mill has beaten Mr. Bright, the 
architect the leveller, and the result of the long contest 
ought to encourage the fanatics, dreamers, enthusiasts, and 
other believers in the moral right of the brain to guide the hands, 
to persevere in their efforts to make the sovereign assembly a 
real microcosm of the nation, competent to reflect people who 
can abolish pauperism, as well as those who pay rates to keep 
paupers alive. After the vote of Thursday, we do not despair 
when redistribution is fairly on, and London obtains its fair 
share of members, of trying there Mr. Hare’s plan, and so 
enabling the Metropolis to supplement the rank and file 
of the House by seating every celebrity whom less organized 
constituencies leave out. We have a lever in that project 
which we have not in this one, namely, the possibility of 
convincing the workmen that it is their direct interest that 
the experiment should be tried. Meanwhile, the work to be 
done is to show the minority in every borough and county 
how completely the new experiment protects them from disfran- 
chisement, how vivid it may again make their political life, 
how direct it makes their connection with the Assembly 
which is supposed to represent all opinions, but which, on 
the bourgeois theory, ought to represent only those which 
have found place in the majority of heads. If the minority 
can only be thoroughly convinced at once of their power snd 
their responsibility for its exercise, the first Householder 
Parliament may accept a really broad plan of redistribution, 
abolish all the little nests of corruption and petty prejudice, 
transfer nominal power to the places where actual power 
resides, without running the risk of producing a House filled 
with men as alike, as useless, and as powerful as cyphers after 
an arithmetical unit. Even if the minorities cannot accom- 
plish this they may, if instructed, force on a most beneficial 
compromise, and by insisting on single seats and single votes 
—a plan to which even Mr. Bright seems disposed to yield— 
treble their own chance of representation. 

For the rest, both Houses have, during the week, greatly 
improved the Bill. Lord Derby has been well enough to 
attend the Peers, and the absurd attempt to disfranchise the 
London workmen by raising the lodger qualification has been 


a 
given up. Lord Cairns, who proposed that amendment 
humbly confessed that he had made a blunder. He did not 
know, he said, he was sure; he thought the Commons had 
done one thing, and found on inquiry they had done another - 
and then the figure which he had taken for rental meant 
annual value, and then there was a difference, and so on, and go 
on through a quarter of an hour of a speech which reduced hig 
audience to one of two alternatives. Either Lord Cairns 
knew nothing about the lodger franchise, in which case he 
had no business to touch it; or he did know, in which case he 
is one of the weakest of politicians. The whole scene wag 
most undignified, but still, the House of Lords rescinded 
their vote, and the Bill was greatly the better for their in. 
firmity of purpose. They showed, as Mr. Disraeli said with 
his usual scorn of his fetishes, “adequate intelligence ” to get, 
out of an untenable position, and that is all which, perhaps, 
could be expected. On the other hand, the Commons haye 
abolished voting-papers, which, in the present state of 
English intelligence, with tenants accustomed to obey their 
landlords, uneducated voters, and magistrates selected 
because they own land, would have half ruined the Bill, 
The alternative plan of collecting votes as we collect the 
census will not be listened to till members have paid their 
first election bills, and found them increased by exactly 300. 
per cent., and meanwhile, for one more Parliament every voter 
must declare his political opinions in the middle of a noisy, 
excited, and possibly half-drunk mob, who, the Standard 
coolly says, are sure to be Liberal, but who, Mr. Disraeli thinks, 
are sure to be Tory. Expense will very soon compel Parlia- 
ment to abolish the present rude scheme of voting, and the 
Peers are not likely to quarrel with the Commons about a 
device which, if carried, would enable the freehold associa- 
tions to manufacture Liberal county votes by the thousand, 
the Bill will next week be law, and on the 17th inst. Parlia- 
ment will rise, having completed a single work—the dethrone- 
ment of the Middle class. 

Its last act has been to vote Mr. Disraeli another year of 
power. By a clause added at the last moment, in the event 
of a dissolution before January, 1869, the House of Commons 
is to be elected by the old constituency, and Mr. Disraeli has, 
therefore, only to threaten a dissolution to nullify the effect 
of his whole Bill. It is a very convenient arrangement, botl: 
for him and for the members, but from the day the Bill be- 
comes law the Householders are masters, and they have only 
to signify to their members that this impudent little clause, 
which disfranchises two-thirds of the constituency for a whole 
year, must be repealed, and it will very quietly disappear. With 
a European war at hand the nation is not likely to be content 
with a dying Sovereign, and from the 17th the nation begins 
to rule. 





THE CRISIS IN ITALY. 


RIVATE accounts from Italy are by no means reassuring. 
For the first time since 1861 Liberal statesmen are 
beginning to doubt whether Italy is really made, or whether 
if it is made the existing constitutional regime can be preserved. 
It is believed in many quarters, and most believed by those 
who know most, that the financial difficulty is at last coming 
toa head, and that the Government may yet be compelled, 
or rather be induced, to adopt measures which must end in 
nearly universal dissatisfaction. Partly through the excessive 
parsimony of the Italians, partly through a system of collec- 
tion so wasteful that the money received by the Treasury 
amounts to only 79 per cent. of the money paid by the 
people, the revenue falls short of the expenditure by at least 
eight millions sterling a year, and successive Ministries appear 
| incompetent to establish an equilibrium. There are, of course, 
but two modes of securing that end—to reduce the expenditure 
one-third, or to increase taxation in the same proportion—and 
to both there are almost insuperable objections. Taxation 
in Italy is already high for a country with little external trade 
and not much accumulated wealth, and no tax not pressing 
directly upon the mass of the people can now be expected to 
draw. Unfortunately, almost any tax would be defeated by 
the economy of the Italians, who would go without anything, 
wine, for example, sooner than allow it to bear an increased 
proportion to their daily outlay ; while the single tax which 
cannot be evaded—the tax on flour, to be levied at the 
mill—will, it is feared, if imposed produce a general rising 
in the South, already deeply discontented, and perhaps 
involve a civil war in Sicily, where the Government is 
out of favour with every class of the population, Any 
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other tax would cost more than it brought, and the Govern- | quietly on their rentes, and the mass of individual misery 
ment is, therefore, driven back upon reductions, which must | caused by repudiation or composition would, it is honestly 


include at least one-third of its whole outlay. Three 
separate projects of this kind have been offered, and have 
failed, and Italians despondingly believe that the present one 
will share the same fate. The principle of the first, which 
was bold enough in all conscience, was to lay up or sell the | 
fleet, reduce the Army to 100,000 men, and dismiss every | 
placeman not indispensable to the administrative machine, but 
jt was unpopular alike with Parliament and the constituencies. 
The Parliament was afraid, and, indeed, is still afraid, that 
Italy with a weak army would be compelled to follow France 
too servilely, would lose all chance of Rome, would surrender 
the South to brigandage, and would in the end have to buy 
French assistance with new concessions of territory or alliances. 
The electors, sympathizing in these views, were, besides, 
annoyed with the threatened attack on the placemen, middle- 
class Italians hungering for appointments even more than 
middle-class Frenchmen, who would always prefer 40/. and a 
uniform to 100/. and duty in a shop. The opportunity passed, 
and a second proposal was advocated by the Radicals to increase 
the Income-tax up to the necessary level, and extend it over the 
interest of the debt—a proposal received on all hands as a 
deliberate breach of faith with the public creditor. That 
creditor, as we shall shortly explain, is unusually powerful in 
Italy, and the project, not in itself unreasonable or unpre- 
«edented, was ultimately laid aside, though Rattazzi even now 
finds it needful to deny its existence about once a quarter. 
The third proposition, Sella’s, was perhaps the most hopeful— 
to raise half the deficiency by a flour-tax, abolish the other 
half by reductions in the Navy, the Civil administration, and 
the Civil List, and then with a clear balance-sheet and a 
revived credit, to meet any insurrection which might occur in 
consequence of taxation. The forced currency would at the 
same time be redeemed, and the floating debt diminished by 
a heavy tax on the landed property of the Church. This last 
proposal did not please the Parliament, which was opposed to 
any taxation of the Church—-a tax presupposing a guaranteed 
right to the property taxed—but it sent up the funds, and 
might have passed, but for an unexpected obstacle. The 
King, who knows nothing of finance, and whose Civil List is 
burdened to an extraordinary extent, had been convinced that 
sweeping reductions were unnecessary, that they would 
involye excessive annoyance to himself and the employes, 
that the proposals for them were the result of bad 
government, and that it would, be easier to change 
the Ministry than to accept them. He did so, and 
Rattazzi now finds himself face to face with the following 
facts. The forced currency must be redeemed, for the people, 
with whom economy is the tenderest point, are beginning to 
reject the paper money, even in payment for necessary stores, 
and the redemption will take nearly twenty millions. At the 
same time the floating debt must be lightened, or the Treasury 
will be Revalyzed in its daily operations, while it must also be 
increased by the whole amount of the annual deficit, for an 
ordinary loan could not be raised. Russia has just failed to 
raise one on most liberal terms. Reductions on any broad 
scale are impossible until the King gives way, and as yet he 
appears opposed to what he considers unnecessary sacrifices. 
To meet the emergency therefore, Rattazzi has nothing but a 
right, just conferred by Parliament, to sell a third of the pro- 
perty of the Church, which will, it is greatly to be feared, 
prove insufficient, though he is using it wisely enough. He 
proposes, we understand, to raise an internal loan, the bonds 
to bear interest, but to be available at par for the purchase of 





the Church lands as they are offered for sale. Repayment in 
full in land, instead of cash, is in fact guaranteed, and | 
some twenty millions sterling may possibly be in this 
way raised, more especially if the Pope will sanction the | 
arrangement. When that has been expended—and it will 
be gone at once if the paper money is withdrawn—the Govern- 
ment must either induce Victor Emanuel to consent to huge 
reductions, involving grave personal sacrifices, or must offer 
a composition to the national creditor, or, in the more definite 
way of putting it, must reduce interest from 5 per cent. to 
3. This idea, which has been quietly discussed all through 
Italy, excites prodigious discontent, and would, it seems 
certain, if realized, finally turn the people against the Govern- 
ment. Of the two hundred millions of the debt, probably 
three-fourths is held in Italy, mainly by persons who have 
absolutely no other resource. There are few objects of in- 
vestment, the loans have been national and popular, Italians 





are accustomed, when they have saved something, to live 


believed, be sufficient to overturn the kingdom. Not a 
family would escape a blow of the severest kind. The people 
would probably rise, but if they did not the next Parliament 
would be universally Mazzinian, prepared for any revolutionary 
extremity. Even the possibility of such an act excites the 
public to frenzy, and all Rattazzi’s solemn denials—made, we 
believe, in perfect good faith—are received with a deep sus- 
picion. 

So irritable is the public, so sullen the Army, so doubtful 
the Parliament, that there is, we are told, in the opinion of 
acute observers, danger to the throne itself. The House of 
Savoy lost much at Custozza, it loses ore by resistance to 
necessary reductions, most by the absurdl ggerated rumours 
to which that resistance gives rise. If there were a House of 
Orleans in Italy the throne might fall in a popular outburst, 
and even as it is the danger is regarded as a menacing one. It 
is not that there is attack, so much as a total absence of hearty 
or determined support; not so much that there is hostility, 
as that there is a decay-of loyalty. Any explosion directed 
against the throne would ybe a frightful misfortune for Italy, 
for the alternative is nga Republic which might be strong, 
but a federation which mugtybe weak. The old traditions live 
among the people, the So still unreconciled, Italy has 
had no grand victory to her unity, and, the House of 
Savoy dismissed, every ce would begin asserting its 
autonomy. Fortunately, the ablest statesmen in Italy feel 
this till they will bear anything, any misconstruction, 
any personal sacrifice, rather than Italy shall quarrel with 
her elected dynasty ; but there are limits to parliamentary 
patience; the party of action is increasing fast in every 
province, the relations with France are becoming stréined, 
Parisian journals are talking of another “intervention”’ in 
Rome, and the one necessity for the King is to sanction, nay, 
order, a desperate attempt to restore the finances. It may 
be done even now, if he will but believe that Sella can do 
it, or will let him try, without believing it; but if he will 
not, if he trusts to advisers who misapprehend public feeling, 
if he will not throw himself entirely on his Parliament, which 
is willing to take extreme measures, the friends of the House 
of Savoy, among whom all Englishmen may be counted, will, 
for the first time in the past seven years, be alarmed for its 
destiny. Italians are like Frenchmen in this at least, that 
when they speak of the Government they are always thinking 
of the King. 





MR. CARLYLE ON REFORM. 


E do not wonder that Mr. Carlyle’s semi-delirious utter- 
ance, or rather scream, in this month’s Macmillan 

should have attracted much attention. Force is a reality, 
the mights of men are as important, in all eyes but those of 
the Creator, as the rights of men, and why should not the 
man who preaches the divinity of force obtain a hearing? He 
is listened to, and he ought to be, as much listened to as the 
man he must so bitterly hate, who dying beaten for beaten 
men who could not even thank him, murmured, “I see the 
best use God can put me to is to hang me,” and so swept from 
earth the greatest iniquity the Almighty has ever tolerated 
upon it. Why not Thomas Carlyle, as well as John Brown ? 
They are both exponents of truths, the greatest exponents of 
the greatest truths alive in our century, and although one be 
representative of the Devil’s truth and the other of God's, let 
us at least reject the one and accept the other consciously. 
Mr. Carlyle has something to say, and the half delirious, 
rhapsodical way in which he says it has very little to do with 


|the matter, nothing if he is intelligible at all, and he is quite 


intelligible. He wants to say, if we understand him, and we 
understand him probably as well as the mass of those he ad- 
dresses, that the recent movement of politics in England, notably 
the introduction of Household Suffrage, tends to impair force, to 
destroy leadership, to substitute the will of the most nume- 
rous for the will of the wisest and the strongest, to make 
society in fact more or less anarchical. The aristocracy, he 
says, over and over again, and by aristocracy he does not 
mean people with pedigrees only—though Thomas Carlyle 
being Scotch, and therefore admiring Mary Stuart and John 
Knox, feat to which mortal of any other nation is incom- 
petent, he gives them the first chance—are destroyed by 
this Bill, or at least driven out of politics to their estates, 
there to use, as he suggests, their “ power of banishment ” 
to drill riflemen for rebellion. If that were true, it would be 
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in our eyes at least,—who believe a man superior to the dust 
of which he is made, a nation something more than a con- 
geries of individuals, a Church something besides a congre- 
gation of good and faithful men,—a serious charge to 
bring against the new Constitution of Great Britain. 
If it be true that the Householder Parliament is likely to 
select worse leaders and follow them less faithfully than the 
Ten-Pounder Parliament, the change ratified this week stands 
condemned. An army which ex necessitate ret cannot produce 
a good officer, or producing will not follow him, is a bad army — 
it needs no Apostle of Force to tell Liberals that any more 
than Tories—but is that datum true of this particular reform ? 
We doubt it very greatly. If experience can teach men any- 
thing, it is that the one virtue which can be predicated of 
masses of men is that they will elect strong leaders, men, it 
may be, with every vice except weakness, while small groups 
elect feeble men, men with every virtue except strength. The 
impression of politicians, we think an accurate one, has been 
that the tendency of popular leaders is to tyranny, to an over- 
weening determination to be aristocrats in Mr. Carlyle’s sense 
of that word. It was not the aristocracy who turned up John 
Knox, or Cromwell, or the “lean indomitable man” Pitt, or 
Mirabeau, or St. Just, or the “bronze lips” which said “ fire” 
at the right moment—spoiling human progress very much 
thereby—or the pale enigma, with a tendency to sea-green, 
who now rules France, or any one of the heroes Mr. Carlyle 
delights to extol. Nor was it the aristocracy who welcomed 
his last and worst pet, Frederick, who, after fighting for 
him for seven years on rye bread, and amid suffering almost 
like that of the defenders of Jerusalem, recognized that a leader 
in Israel, a great German among Germans, had arisen at last. 
Men very like the householders whom we have just enthroned 
raised all these men to power, or recognized them in power, 
and the fault of those leaders certainly was not weak- 
ness. We had thought that the special vice even of manhood 
suffrage was its tendency to believe in force, to prefer men 
like Jefferson, or Jackson, or Napoleon, men just after Mr. 
Carlyle’s own heart, men who can, if needful, institute rather 
more rhythmic drill—phrase, by the way, for which we could 
pardon almost any aberration—than philosophical mankind 
quite approves. The two most absolutely popular elections 
of our day have resulted in Napoleon and Lincoln, men who 
may have had any amount of faults, but who certainly have 
not shown themselves disqualified by want of compelling 
power. Mr. Carlyle makes a good deal of Mr. Walpole’s 
tears—rather unfairly, though we have no right to say so, 
for after all the man cried in the Continental, emotional 
way, which has nothing to do with weakness—but suppose 
Mr. Walpole weak, he was not the nominee of any mob, 
but of that refined aristocratic society which Mr. Carlyle, 
under some momentary aberration, seems to prefer. Mob’s 
nominee and favourite, on Second December, did not ery at 
all, but crooned over a fire, saying only, “ Let my orders be 
carried out;” and they were carried out, and people killed 
wholesale. The worst that can be said of the Householders is 
that they are a crowd, and the weakness of a crowd is to 
believe in the strong, not the weak ; they shout, it may be, for 
Barabbas, instead of Christ ; but then is not Barabbas nearer 
Mr. Carlyle’s ideal ? He was not a weak person by any means, 
or given to letting people go their own way, but a violent 
brigand, erroneously supposed by the Jewish people to be of 
the Wallace stamp. Our fear, we confess, and it is at least as 
reasonable as Mr. Carlyle’s, is that we may be entering an era 
of Dictators, of persons who will order civilization to march on 
with an abruptness and violence which will destroy much of 
its good effect, but whom the Householders will sustain 
most consistently and energetically when they are most violent. 
The evil tendency, if there is one, is not to Walpoles, but to 
Broadheads. 

It is very possible—and we have a doubt, despite his writ- 
ings, whether it is not this which worries Mr. Carlyle—that 
leadership may, under our new society, pass away from the 
aristocracy of birth. We cannot see why it should, for the 
Bill once out of the way, Lord Stanley or Lord Cranborne is 
quite as likely to rule England as any “ demagogue ;” and if we 
were running a President we would back the Foreign Secre- 
tary against anybody; but if it does, to whom will it pass 
away? Clearly to three or four classes of men, Parliamentary 
chiefs, aristocrats, or men of the people, as it may be, but at 
all events, strong men—Heaven help the mob if they invade 
Hyde Park with Mr. Bright, Lord Cranborne, or Mr. Forster 
as Home Secretary, and a clear law!—to Radical Generals, 
should we ever get any, and to great bureaucrats, men who can 


ra 
really organize strong departments, as people say Mr. Scudae 
more and Sir C. Trevelyan can, and to Trades’ Union Chiefs 
Why will they not do, on Mr. Carlyle’s theory, for aristocrats, 
for leaders with a tendency to make fools do wise things rid 
introduce, in his own language, the rhythmic drill which 
though with very different objects, we admire as much as he 
does,—to guide the nation, in more strictly political language 
into the course which will enable it to apply its strength 
rhythmically to the attainment of its ends ? 

Does the biographer of Cromwell and of Knox really believe 
so exclusively in birth in a country where, as George II. said 
there is only one gentleman (of heralds’ making),—an un- 
known person called Lord Denbigh,—and where we believe 
there is not one family with a pedigree which is more than 
bourgeois on both sides. We beg his pardon for the sugges- 
tion, but if this is not the aristocracy, the claim to leader- 
ship he wants, what is he asking? Prominence? The new 
men will soon be as prominent as the old. Strength? They 
cannot be weaker anyhow than the six hundred persons 
labelled “ noble,” who have just surrendered the last relics of 
their power without a fight which would have frightened mice, 
The power of compulsion? Well, the new leaders will have 
irresistible physical force behind them, and if they do not use 
it they will be better than the majority of*their kind. Was 
it weakness or strength, strength beyond human imagination, 
which refused the “ legions of angels.’”’ To put the case into 
its most concrete and most brutal form, is conscription, the * 
education of the whole people into a capacity to kill rhythmi- 
cally, less or more likely because we are to have a House- 
holder Parliament? The new electorate may not pass that 
particular law, but it can do it, and the ten-pounder con- 
stituency cannot, and the experience of mankind is that men 
who can doa thing, good or evil, are a good deal more likely to 
do it than men who cannot. If this Parliament does not compel 
a rhythmic action against the foreigner, ignorance, roughs, 
and other evils, a good deal stronger than most of us will 
approve, it will be very false to the usual course of genuinely 
popular assemblies. ‘‘Swarmery”’ may be a very evil thing, 
—though the swarming of animals, birds, insects, and other 
Heaven-directed creatures always precedes departure from the 
unsuitable to the convenient place,—but at all events it helps 
to crush things in the way. Weakness is not the especial 
quality one would predicate of the sway of a crowd, the flow 
of a tide, the rush of a sandstorm, the march of a waterspout 
over the waves, and they are all strict analogues for that 
purblind but irresistible surge of opinion through which 
modern democracy acts; and it is democracy, if anything, 
which we have installed. Mr. Carlyle believes that in fifty 
years “the Church, all churches, and so-called religions, the 
Christian Religion itself, will have deliquesced into Liberty 
of Conscience, Progress of Opinion, Progress of Intellect, 
Philanthropic Movement, and other aqueous resolves of a 
badly scented character!” and all because fishermen, carpen- 
ters, and other mean individuals are to be heard in the world. 
Was it, then, an aristocracy which established the Christian 
Faith, or purified it when it had rotted, or believes it now ? 





“ DISHING THE WHIGS.” 


\ R. DISRAELI has openly admitted that party motive for 
1 the Reform Bill which Lord Derby, when taxed with it, 
did not venture to deny. Lord Granville, with his adroit in- 
discretion, recently told in the House of Lords how the Pre- 
mier, attacked by a friend as to his Bill, had defended it with 
the simple argument, “Don’t you see how it has dished the 
Whigs?” Mr. Disraeli, in his speech of Wednesday night at 
the Mansion House, a speech of quite unusual bitterness and 
bumptiousness, declared, in graver language, the same belief, 
asserted that he had “attempted to disturb a monopoly ;” 
that this had produced all the irritation ; that the Whigs be- 
lieved they had a hereditary right to deal with the question 
of Reform ; but that “he had in his time seen many mono- 
polies broken up, and recently he had seen the termination of 
the monoply of Liberalism.” “Nor are we to be surprised that 
when certain persons believed that they had an hereditary 
right, whenever it was necessary to renovate the institutions 
of their country, they should be somewhat displeased that any 
other persons should presume to interfere with those changes 
which I hope in the spirit of true patriotism they believed the 
requirements of the State rendered necessary. But I am sure 





'that when the hubbub has subsided—when the shrieks and 
| screams which were heard some time ago, and which have 


| already subsided into sobs and sighs, shall be entirely appeased 
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—nothing more terrible will be discovered to have occurred | ing, Radical measures in Ireland, or great schemes of educa- 


than that the Tory party has resumed its natural functions in the 
vernment of the country. For what is the Tory party unless 
it represents national feeling? If it do not represent national 
feeling, Toryism is nothing. It does not depend upon hereditary 
coteries of exclusive nobles ; it does not attempt power by at- 
tracting to itself the spurious force which may accidentally arise 
from advocating cosmopolitan principles or talking cosmopolitan 
jargon.” In short, in Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, as in Lord Derby’s, 
the Bill has “dished the Whigs.” The great party, which for 
180 years has, under one name or another, ruled the destinies 
of Great Britain, which has led, and in leading has moderated, 
every popular movement, which founded and defended the 
Constitutional monarchy, purified and restored the national 
representation, emancipated the Catholics, abolished slavery, 
relieved the people of the Bloody Code, risked its existence to 
secure justice to Ireland, established the freedom of 
commerce and manufacture, and authorized the people to 
buy bread where they will; the party to which we owe the 
almost unbroken, though gradual, progress of two centuries, 
which alone has known how to reconcile aristocratic per- 
manence with the popular thirst for advance, which but 
yesterday induced the middle class peacefully to transfer its 
power to the nation, has been killed, cooked, served up, by Mr. 
Disraeli and his chief, and the bearers of the platter are 
ready to dance with exultation. There is to be no more 
“ eosmopolitan jargon,” no more respect for humanity outside 
two petty islands, no more aspiration, no more effort to 
occupy worthily the place of a leader among the nations. 
The Whigs are “dished,” England is a parish, and Tory 
vestrymen,—led bya chairman who at heart scorns his followers 
as only one of his race can scorn, who tells them openly that 
they are “ flat-nosed barbarians,”"—are to maintain a leaden 
rule, broken only by passionate efforts of the poor Radicals 
deprived of their hereditary leaders, with the bones of the 
Liberal party all crushed, to lift off the irresistible weight. 

It is a noble prospect, and one at which a party who, when 
their one converted Whig is sick, have not among them a 
Peer with brains enough to carry out his orders, who have 
raised Mr. Disraeli to power because he broke the heart of 
their own one man of genius, naturally exult. The Upper 
House without Whigs would be a Paradise for the dull, a place 
where 4 Duke of Marlborough would seem almost bright, and 
Lord Malmesbury rank as a statesman, and what a relief would 
that be to a Premier weary of finding brains for the incap- 
able, eloquence for the silent! A Lower House full of Ayrtons 
and Hardys, with himself to gull the one and make combina- 
tions with the other,—what a delightful prospect for Mr. 
Disraeli! But, then, is there the faintest prospect of its 
realization? The Carlton thinks so, though with a suspicion 
underlying all its confidence, for, after all, the Carlton has 
read Mr. Disraeli as well as heard him, and we believe it 
is the greatest of the Carlton’s delusions. By the “ Whigs,” 
who are “dished,” Lord Derby means, first of all, that 
group of powerful and titled families to which the Stan- 
leys properly belong, which from 1688 to 1832 adminis- 
tered Great Britain, and held down Ireland; and secondly, 
those moderate but determined Liberals who have found 
alliance with those families the swiftest and most certain road 
to great reforms. Now, what on earth is there in this Bill to 
break the power of either of these two classes? We like 





tion, or protection to co-operation, or the revisal of the land 
laws? Is it they specially who are interested in the stupid 
system of rating which now presses almost as heavily on 
England as Protection, who will resist a popular Army, who 
will shrink from opening the Universities, who will draw 
back from liberalizing the Church, frightened by the awful- 
ness of mitres? What is there in the programme of the 
future which is to drive the Whigs away from their usual 
position as vanguard of the Liberals? We do not care much 
if they are driven away ; England can live without Cavendishes 
or Russells, Fitzwilliams or Campbells; prosperity will not 
cease with the Grosvenors, or administrative ability perish with 
Elliotts and Greys; but Mr. Disraeli does care, and so far as 
we can see he is not in the least likely to be gratified. Doubt- 
less they will have to reform their creed, and remodel their 
policy, put forward new men, and abandon entirely their 
wretched dogma of Jaissez-fiwire ; but those changes will but 
make them more competent, and to change effete Whigs into 
active Whigs is not, as Mr. Disraeli will shortly discover, 
equivalent to “dishing” Whigs. Lord Hartington, with a 
Radical programme, is at least as formidable a person to Mr. 
Disraeli and his followers as Lord Hartington with no policy 
at all, and that is all the change he will have succeeded in 
effecting. He will have compelled Whigs to lead instead of 
restraining Radicals, and he actually sings shrilly his pean of 
triumph over that victory for his principles! The first elec- 
tion will prove little, but within ten years we shall again, we 
are confident, find the old Whig names in the front, doing the 
good they have always done, and probably also the evil which 
has too frequently marked their action, consolidating the 
Radicals, but rendering their policy slower, feebler, and less 
logical than it would otherwise become. 

But let us admit for a moment that Lord Derby’s and Mr. 
Disraeli’s view is correct, and what a depth of political 
immorality is disclosed! In whatever the Whigs differ from 
the Radicals they approach closer to the Tories. They are 
more cautious, more conservative, more averse to change, 
more friendly to landlordism, better inclined to Church 
Establishments, less willing to alter any of those constitutional 
landmarks which Tories are accustomed to describe as almost 
divine. They have acted for years as breakwaters against the 
tide of Radicalism, as protectors of conservative ideas from the 
assaults of the people. Yet Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
simply to win a party victory, have avowedly striven to replace 
this party by one which they regard as more menacing, 
more extreme, more hostile to sound political principles. They 
have not hesitated to get rid of the Girondins by calling in 
the Mountain, to strike up an alliance with Democrats, if only 
by their aid they might have the temporary pleasure of 
crushing the Whigs. Grant that they have deprived their 
old antagonists of their strongest lever, the cry of Reform, 
still, in disarming them, they have tripled the power of anta- 
gonists yet more bitter to whom that lever is unnecessary. The 
very first effect of this Reform Bill will be to make a Radical 
Cabinet, which yesterday was impossible, not only possible, but 
probable ; indeed, allowing for accident, quite certain; that 
is, to shift the government of the country from men with 
whom Tories have many principles of agreement, to men 
whom they regard, or affect to regard, as hostile to the 
constitution. We may look with compospre or pleasure on 


neither cordially, for we detest the /aissez-fuire theory which ‘the change—in itself a revolution—but is it one honest 


they have of late years, in the laziness of their triumph, chosen 
to adopt ; and we believe that their social ideas, ideas summed 
up in the one word “exclusiveness,” have seriously injured, it 


' Tories could heartily promote ¢ 





Is it not from their point of 
view very like calling in the foreigner rather than yield tog 


domestic enemy? As a matter of fact, the foreigner will bus; 


may be have permanently weakened, the fibre of the national | enlist the party they are so anxious to crush, but is all thet. 


character. They, and not the Tories, are responsible for that 
spirit of flunkeyism, that adoration of a social fetish, which, 
inculeated for thirty years by successful and able men, has 
honeycombed English manliness. But what is there in this 
Bill to destroy them? The county suffrage ? 
a human being likely to conciliate a twelve-pound county 
elector, it is a Cavendish or a Fitzwilliam, a great landown- 
ing magnate, willing to advocate heartily Liberal ideas. The 
Squires can vote for him without a fight with‘ the electors of 
the great villages and unrepresented towns, who, if the Squires 
do not effect that compromise, will carry in the contest of the 
factions men neither party will approve. Is it the borough 
suffrage ? The social rank of the Whigs will help them as much 
as their rivals, and they have, this Bill once passed, nothing to 
divide them from the people. There is no internal reform, no 
measure of construction in which they cannot heartily join. 
Is it they who must refuse, or will have the instinct of refus- 














party patriotism merely rancour? To “ dish the Whigs ”’ the 
Tory chiefs have made England democratic, and they will bafore 
long have the satisfaction of seeing the democrats they have 
called to their aid putting the Whigs they hoped so ardently 


Well, if there is | to destroy in front. 





MR. WALPOLE ON ROMAN CATHOLIC TITLES. 


fQVHE last person to whom an average Englishman can 

bring himself to be just is a Roman Catholic. 
There never was an act so directly opposed to true Liberal 
principles, so completely at variance with the ordinary 
English methods of political action, so ridiculously spiteful 
and useless as the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, and yet it seems 
as if we could not get it repealed. Roman Catholics hold, 
like Mohammedans, and, indeed, almost all successful creeds, 
that theirs is the only true and saving faith, the only eccle- 
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siastical organization justified by Divine command. They 
hold, also, that Episcopacy is an essential part of that organi- 
zation, and that the limits of episcopal authority in a country 
full of baptized persons ought to be territorial. The English 
Church holds precisely the same ideas, and in Scotland and 
{reland acts upon them, although the immense majority reject 
her discipline and her creed. Indeed, she goes further, and 
sets up bishops with territorial designations in places where 
the immense majority of the people are not Christians at all, 
—in Calcutta and Ceylon, Labuan and Jerusalem. Neverthe- 
less, the privilege we assume to ourselves is refused to 
another sect, and while an Englishman in Scotland may and 
does call himself Bishop of Argyll, an Englishman in 
England may not call himself Archbishop of Westminster 
under penalties as a criminal. Stay, though, that is not 
correct. If he is a Wesleyan with a commission from an 
American sect, or a Greek with an appointment from 
Constantinople, he may call himself anything he likes, and the 
law cannot touch him. Only if his commission comes from 
the Pope, from the mouthpiece, that is, of the second most 
numerous sect in the British Isles, is he liable to punish- 
ment for selecting a particular name. No similar law guards 
the nobles, or the clergy, or the officials. Ifa vain goose likes 
to call himself Marquis of Wapping and his friends humour 
his vanity, or a ranter styles himself Rector of St. Timothy 
and people pay him tithes, or an ass calls himself Lord- 
Lieutenant of Essex, there is no penalty for him beyond the 
local ridicule he will incur and deserve. Only, if a man is 
acknowledged as the spiritual head of a considerable commu- 
nity in Westminster, and calls himself so and is so called, he 
is declared by law to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
punishable as if he had beaten a policeman or robbed a hen- 
roost. So grotesquely absurd is the law, so opposed to the 
feelings not only of Englishmen, but of gentlemen, that it has 
never in any one instance been carried out, is set at naught 
every day and all day with the consent of everybody bound to 
uphold it, and yet we cannot get it repealed. The very 
magistrate who ought to fine the Archbishop of Westminster 
for being so addressed will himself so address him, and then 
if he is a Member of Parliament vote for the continuance of 
the Act. 

There was some hope that this session, Catholic votes 
being accidentally of value, the Act would be repealed, and a 
Select Committee actually reported in favour of that decided 
course. The report, however, was carried only by a majority 
of one, and the reporter of the minority being Mr. Walpole, 
the Government will probably take his view and leave the Act 
precisely as it is, the only Act in the Statute Book habitually 
and openly disobeyed. We were a little curious to see by 
what arguments Mr. Walpole defended his view, and we can 
discover in his long report only two. The Act does not, he 
thinks, hurt either the Catholic Bishops or the Catholic 
people, and ought, therefore, to be allowed to remain. Does 
Mr. Walpole really suppose that English gentlemen like Lord 
Petre, or Sir J. Acton, or Mr. Weld, or Dr. Clifford, or 
Dr. Manning, or Sir J. Simeon Uke breaking the laws of 
the land, because if he does not, he must admit that there is 
some kind of grievance in the Act, that to compel a man 
unnecessarily to choose between his conscience and the law, 
or even his natural pride and the law, is a hardship; that to 
punish freemen for calling their religious teacher what they in 
their consciences believe him to be is, at all events, a little 
severe. Suppose the Dissenters to gain a majority in 
Parliament, and to make it an offence for Mr. Walpole to call 
Dr. Tait Bishop of London, would he not think him- 
self in some faint degree oppressed? The question answers 
itself, and we turn to the second and much more real 
argument. Mr. Walpole is evidently annoyed, not to say just 
a little frightened, because a Catholic Bishop, in assuming a 
territorial title, denies the authority of any other Bishop within 
that territory, declares, as Mr. Hope Scott says, that any 
other Bishop is a schismatic. Well, and what if he does? 
What have the Catholic clergy been doing for the last three 
hundred years, except declaring the English Protestant clergy, 
and the German Protestant clergy, and a great many other 
clergy, schismaties and heretics, whose orders are void, and 
whose ministrations are an impiety or a surplusage? Is Mr. 
Walpole further from grace because of that? When the 


Bishop has done denying, things remain precisely as they 
would have remained if he had affirmed them. ‘ When,” 
says Mr. Walpole, with a sort of solomn horror, ‘‘ Mr. Hope 
Scott was further asked, ‘But the Roman Catholic Church 
assume that the English Episcopate has no existence?’ his 








answer was, ‘Most undoubtedly. The appointment of an 
ecclesiastical officer whatever of the Roman Catholic religion 
and the appointment of any priest exercising cure of souls . 
a negation of the Established Church ; and that is, of course 
a part of the religion which is supposed to be freed by the 
Act of 1829.’ Your committee are surprised at this last 
observation, since they had always understood that the Act 
of 1829 had expressly declared, with reference to the 
assumption of territorial titles by Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, and as a reason for their not being assumed 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and 
Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government 
thereof, and likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof 
are by the respective Acts of Union of England and Scotland, 
and of England and Ireland, established permanently and invio- 
lably.” Well, grant that the Churches of England and of 
Scotland are established for all time, and how is their invio- 
lability affected by any names anybody may choose to take ? 
Is Dr. Tait less Bishop of his diocese, or Dr. Macleod less 
minister of his parish, because a Catholic Bishop says he is not ? 
Let him say, if saying it soothes his conscience, or even amuses 
hisfancy. He must pay his tithes to the schismatic if he owns 
land just as much as anybody else, and call him “ my lord” 
if he speaks to him, under penalty of being discourteous, 
Why should he not say his say, as well as the nearest 
Antinomian, who declares all Bishops vessels of wrath and 
children of Satan? Surely, Mr. Walpole, in attributing such 
force to Dr. Manning’s claims, is attributing to him that very 
authority which he is anxious the Legislature should deny. 
How is he or anybody else hurt when declared a schis- 
matic by a Roman Catholic Bishop, any more than when 
called an infidel by a Mohammedan moollah, or, if he is very 
angry, by a Jewish Rabbi? Is it such a matter that we should 
for its sake refuse to four millions of Irishmen and some 
800,000 Englishmen a privilege without which they think 
their religious freedom incomplete ? 

The official recognition of Catholic Bishops, or any other 
Bishops except those created by law, is a very different 
matter, and one to be decided solely on grounds of expedi- 
ency. If the Archbishop of Westminster is addressed as “my 
lord’ in a missive from the Crown, he becomes entitled to be 
so addressed by others, which, we think, would be expedient 
in Ireland, and inexpedient in England. That, however, is a 
question to be settled, like the use of any other such formula 
by the Crown and etiquette, according to the circumstances of 
each particular case. All we contend is, that apart from such 
recognition the Roman Catholic Bishops are entitled to be 
treated like Wesleyan Superintendents or Irvingite Apostles, 
—that is, to take any titles they like without notice from the 
Law Courts. The late Mr. H. Drummond was, we believe, 
called an Angel in his own Church, and nobody interfered with 
him, and if angels are harmless, @ fortior’ so are Bishops. If 
the Catholic prelates, indeed, are ungentlemanly enough to 
take identical titles with Anglican Bishops, then perhaps it 
might be proper to order that their letters should belong and 
should be delivered by the post offices to the clergymen legally 
authorized to bear those names ; but till then the single duty 
of the State is to let them alone. If Dr. Manning calls him- 
self Patriarch of Pimlico or Pontifex Maximus of the New Cut, 
what is it to anybody but himself and the local postman ? 





REAL PROPERTY VERSUS PERSONAL. 


i— is a class of minds to which explanation of the 

historical mode in which anything came to pass is 
equivalent to a proof that it ought to be maintained. When 
they are asked why such and such a state of things should 
exist, they reply that it originated in certain historical cir- 
cumstances, was subsequently modified by certain other 
events, and so at length reached its present condition. This 
is convincing to themselves, and they are at a loss to under- 
stand why it is not equally satisfactory to others. And yet 
there is no form of pseudo-argument so utterly futile. There 
is a grain of sense in the dogma of pure conservatism, «“What- 
ever is, is right ;” for the onus probandi clearly rests on those 
who desire to make a change. The feminine type of argu- 
ment, “It is right, because I think so,” is either a slightly 
disguised refusal to reason at all, or an exaggerated use of 
individual testimony, which is a necessary foundation of many 
forms of argument. But the historical explanation, if it be 
an argument at all, is one which tells rather against than for 
the continuance of anything ; for if it has changed and grown 
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jnto its present shape, there is a presumption in favour of 
further change. There is probably no subject in discussing 
which people are more apt to confound how with why than 
law, and especially English law. Legal arguments are neces- 
sarily founded more often on authority than on reason ; and 
our legal system is the result of many centuries of con- 
tinuous growth. Thus a habit is fostered among lawyers, 
whose business it is to administer the law as it stands, 
of merely considering what the law is, and how it has 
come to be so, and not troubling themselves to inquire 
into its rational basis. The fundamental distinction be- 
tween real and personal property is a case strongly in 

int. It has been supported by various arguments, more or 
less plausible, on the few occasions when rash innovators have 
ventured to question its validity in reason; but these argu- 
ments have rather been improvised to meet the emergency, 
and to defend a system which has grown up without reference 
to reason, than derived from a scientific consideration of 
principle. There may undoubtedly be reason in laying down 
different rules for regulating property in different things, 
according to their nature,—that the ownership of land, for 
instance, should be transferred in one manner, the ownership 
of a cargo of goods in another, and that property in money 
should change hands in a manner different from either. But it 
is hard indeed to give a reason why a house held for sixty years 
should be a totally different kind of property from a house held 
for life. Historically, there is no difficulty in accounting for 
it all; the distinction between real and personal property 

dates from the very commencement of English law, and has 
given rise to a very large proportion of the anomalies and 
complications which disfigure our legal system. That it could 
not be abolished at once without effecting more mischief 
than good, we very readily admit; social convenience is 
more important than legal symmetry. The misfortune 
is that people, finding it well established in fact, assume 
that it is therefore sound in theory; and legislation, instead 
of tending to obliterate a distinction which is obsolete, 
if it ever was valuable, only makes matters worse by adding 
fresh points of difference between two things which are 
mixed up together in all the relations of life. The average 
citizen, knowing next to nothing of the law, finds that the 
purchase of real property is far more costly and troublesome 
than any other kind of investment. Being surrounded by a 
social system in which landowners are very powerful, and 
possess great practical privileges, and knowing that the tenure 
of real property is a mysterious subject somehow mixed up 

with the Feudal system and the whole history of the Middle 
Ages, he takes it for granted, with the reticence of a man of 
business slow to confess ignorance, that the interminable 
parchments and heavy lawyers’ bill are parts of the immu- 
table order of things, and is only inclined to value the more 
highly a possession so difficult of acquisition. Real property 
law is a subject extensive and complicated enough to engross 
a man’s whole attention; and consequently lawyers whose 
thoughts are mainly directed to commercial matters and forensic 
practice, though they have a general acquaintance with the 
law of real property, can seldom be masters of it. They know 
by experience that there is no end to the subtle distinctions 
which may be deduced from it, and to the unexpected ways 
in which it controls the interpretation of statutes. Few men 
are equal to the Herculean task of discerning every point in 
which the law of real property and the law of contract (to 
use that phrase in a very wide sense) may cross one another, 
in connection with any one subject of legislation ; and even if 
the man who draws an important bill conquers this difficulty, 
his work is exposed, in and out of Parliament, to the opposi- 
tion of critics of all kinds, critics purely ignorant, critics 
blind to all but party feeling, and, worst of all, critics who 
thoroughly understand one-half of the subject, and one-half 
only. It is no wonder that law officers, under these circum- 
stances, shrink from introducing great measures of law reform, 
or that when they do so, they leave untouched or even 
emphasize the anomalous distinctions between real and per- 
sonal property, preferring rather to bear those ills they have 
than fly to others that they know not of. 

To enumerate all the subjects in respect of which this 
distinction operates to cause injustice, or at least to create 
confusion, would be to pass in review the whole law of Eng- 
land, but a few of them may with advantage be cursorily 
mentioned. If there is a subject matter in which equal justice 
ought to be specially studied in legislation, in which the way 
ought to be carefully pointed out and smoothed to individual 
citizens by the operation of the law, it is the subject of in- 


heritance. Yet the rules of succession ab intestato to real 
and personal property respectively are so opposite that 
both cannot possibly be just. We do not propose at 
present to discuss the merits of either, but it is obvious at 
once that the rule which gives the eldest son all if the 
intestate’s property be land, and that which gives all the 
children equal shares if it be money, cannot both be founded 
on principles of abstract justice. Most of the practical hard- 
ships which arise under the law of wills may be traced to 
the same source, for the framers of the Act of 1837, while 
they assimilated the two kinds of property in several im- 
portant respects, had not the courage or the power to com- 
plete their task. Again, there are few practical grievances 
worse than the unequal pressure of rates, especially poor-rates. 
Much of the actual inequality arises of course from the 
fact that the ancient districts, which were charged with the 
duty of rating themselves separately, have many of them 
changed their character, and really ceased to be separate 
units. But the assumption at the bottom of all is, that 
land is the only property substantial enough to be rated ; 
and though specific statutes have subjected to rating other 
things than the mere surface of the soil, such as coal mines, 
yet this is only a fragmentary remedy. A somewhat nearer 
approach to justice is practically attained ; but the principle, 
totally out of place in our present social condition, is left 
uncorrected. Again, to take the case of the parliamentary 
franchise, what possible reason can there be why a freehold 
worth forty shillings should confer a vote, and a leasehold, 
for however long a period, must be worth five times 
that sum to obtain for its possessor the same privi- 
lege? The explanation would be given in the feudal 
jargon that “freehold is a higher estate than leasehold,” 
a proposition about as valuable as the old rule of 
the Latin grammar, that the masculine gender is 
more worthy than the feminine, and involving a petitio 
principit hardly better disguised. It is true that the one 
estate is permanent, and the other is not; but though this 
affects the price at which either can be purchased, it makes 
no difference in the yearly value to the possessor, on which 
consideration alone the vote is made to depend. The diffi- 
culties which beset the transfer of land arise quite as much 
from the confusion and collision between realty and personalty 
as from the intricacies of the real-property law itself. One 
sort of mortgage is real estate, and passes to the heir-at-law 
of the mortgagee ; another sort is personal, and passes to his 
executors. The same trust estate often comprises both kinds of 
property, and it may easily happen that when a long-con- 
tinuing trust is finally disposed of, two or three different 
people may be legal owners of different parts, without 
possessing the smallest beneficial interest. When an 
estate is sold by an embarrassed proprietor, it is so 
expensive to give purchasers a properly perfect title that 
the owner gains much less relief from the sacrifice than he 
ought ; and one-half of this at least might be saved, were it 
not for the different legal incidents attending on encumbrances 
different in form, but not in real effect. The same difficulties 
impede the operation of Lord Westbury’s Land Transfer Act, 
almost the only measure which tends theoretically to the 
abolition of that distinction of which we have been speaking, 
though its practical utility has hitherto not been great. Such 
are a few among the many anomalies which we owe to 
the feudal system, and to the gradual and accidental 
manner in which the edifice of English law has been built 
up. That the same process of slow growth has produced 
many advantages to the nation is unquestionable; and 
it is equally certain that the law, complicated as it is, is 
administered with perfect integrity and independence. But 
the existence of so much practical good need not blind us to 
the imperfections of theory; the sun does not shine the 
brighter because of the spots upon its surface. Meanwhile 
it is discouraging to see Parliament neglect every opportunity 
of incidentally removing anomalies. During the session which 
is now virtually over the electoral franchise has been re- 
modelled, but the absurd distinctions between freehold and 
leasehold property remain untouched ; an Act, most important 
in the principle which it implicitly recognizes, has considerably 
shifted the burden of rates in London, but there has been no 
attempt to clear away any anomalies except those which were 
starving the East End. No one has ventured to revive the 
proposition for making succession ab intestato the same to 
realty as to personalty, which failed last year. All that has 
been done, even remotely tending to improvement, is the 





appointment of a Royal Commission, which has reported what 
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every one knew already. If practical steps follow this report, 
and a Digest of the Law, and ultimately a code, be prepared, 
we shall have madea slight advance. To have it compendiously 
and clearly stated what the law is, before proceeding to con- 
sifer what it ought to be, is, no doubt, necessary, but it ought 
to be only the first step. The two things must be jealously 
kept apart, for no form of codification would be accepted, if 
there was any suspicion that the compilers of the code were 
really introducing new legislation ; but there is no reason why 
they should not be carried on simultaneously. Probably the 
last enemy to justice and simplicity which law reformers will 
venture directly to assail will be the division between real 
and personal property ; but it will perish some day, and every 
piece of statutory legislation ought to bring us nearer to that 
desirable consummation. 








ST. MARY OF EINSIEDELN. 

OR four or five days during the month just past the Swiss 
lake of the ‘* Four Cantons ” was more enlivened, and the 
steamers running upon its waters were more thronged, than they 
are likely to be even in a month, when the full tide of British and 
Yankee tourists shall have set in. The Swiss Tir Fédéral was 
celebrating its twentieth or twenty-fifth anniversary, and every 
patriotic Switzer who, besides possessing a rifle and knowing how 
to use it (which they almost all do), had got the money and time 
to spare, started for the diminutive capital of Schwyz, where the 
contest was to take place this year. Of the shooting itself it is 
scarcely worth while to say anything. Swiss patriotism is as yet 
too conservative to admit the use of any more modern armes de 
précision, and will not, for the moment at least, go beyond the 
‘¢300 yards’ rifle.” Besides, the shooting, even if it must be con- 
sidered as the principal, was certainly not the only object of the 
meeting. The prospect of seeing the flag of one’s canton unfurled 
in the midst of those of the remaining thirty-one members of the 
Confederation, the certainty of finding an unlimited supply of 
indifferent beer, cheap wine, and patriotic music, but above all, and 
dearest of all to the heart of a true Switzer, the hope of hearing the 
ancient glories of his Fatherland extolled, and the names of Wilhelm 
Tell, Arnold Winkelried, &c., invoked for the hundred thousandth 
time,—all these without doubt attracted thousands, who had no 
chance whatever of distinguishing themselves at the rifle stands, or 
carrying off any of the really very substantial prizes offered for 
competition. Butif a well constituted patriot can with never flag- 
ging zest listen day after day to a continuous stream of speeches, 
in which the mythical Struthahn, and the scarcely less mythical 
Tell, play the principal, nay, almost the only part, the same cannot 
be said of any one who has not the honour of being a Swiss citizen, 
especially if, as was the case this year, the never ending stream of 
patriotic eloquence flows at the foot of the Great Mythen, who in 
his calm and Jove-like grandeur seems to be listening with a serene 

yet slightly contemptuous smile to the bathos spouted below. 

So, shouldering his knapsack once more, and bidding adieu to 
the ‘‘ free [and easy] Switzers,” the writer walked up the Great 
Mythen, through the fresh meadows and luxuriant hedgerows at its 
base, over the light grey and then dazzling white quartz of its 
flank, up to the gigantic metal cross which stands on the highest 
point of the huge mass of dark red granite forming the summit of 
the mountain. There is scarcely a lake in the whole of Switzerland, 
and there is positively not an Alpine peak, which you could not see 
from the top of the Great Mythen. The whole majestic, snow- 
capped chain, beginning with the Sentis in Appenzell and ending 


with the hoary giants of the Oberland, stretches out right before | 
flowing robes of the Virgin), with an irregular black blotch at the 


you, the huge masses of Mount Pilatus and of the Frohnalpstock, 


bounding the emerald waters of the lake in the foreground ; while, | 


turning to the other side, the naked eye just catches the faint 
outline of the Jura and of the Schwarzwald, encircling the wide 
plain of North Switzerland and Western France. As for the 
sunrise and the famous Alpengliihen, as witnessed from the top of the 
Great Mythen, there is probably nothing like it to be seen in the 
whole of Switzerland, although it is quite as probable (in fact, as 
there is no railway communication with Schwyz, and the whole 
canton lies out of the regular tourist’s track, even more than pro- 


bable) that scarcely any one will think of visiting the Great | 


Mythen till it will have grown into a “show place,” and, like 
the Rigi, will have become endowed with a fleecing hotel, ex- 
tortionist guides, and other tourists’ appendages. 

Half way up the Great Mythen, or, to speak more accurately, 
just at the point where the bare rock begins to emerge almost 
perpendicularly out of the thin layer of soft greensward covering 
the rising ground, there branches off a footpath, gradually widen- 
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ing into a carriage road, which leads to the ancient monaste 
and sanctuary of the Virgin Mary at Linsiedeln; in days om 
by not only a famous and renowned, but also a powerful and 
influential member of the Holy Roman Empire. At the present 
time, however, and following the example of so many other 
similar institutions, it has exchanged its former power for riches 
untold, and its world-wide renown is lost amidst the din and uproar 
of these latter evil days. As you approach Linsiedeln the aspect of 
the country becomes less and less interesting, bare and bleak 
expanses of turf extend in all directions, the horizon being 
but occasionally broken by some stunted trees, or the hard and 
exceedingly unpicturesque outline of a turf-digger’s miserable 
cottage. Nothing even approaching in aspect the ordinary Swiss 
village, with its accompaniment of luxuriant trees and hedgerows, 
its murmuring springs and prattling children, is to be seen here: 
and from the general appearance of the country one might be led 
far more easily to fancy oneself on some breezy Norwegian plateau 
than within a few miles of the smiling shores of the Vierwald- 
stattersee. One can easily understand how, now just 1,000 
years ago (in 1861 the monastery celebrated its millennium) St, 
Meinrad, disgusted with the ways of the world in his day, chose 
this wild spot as a fitting place to live a hermit’s life in ; but it ig 
a little more difficult to admit the so frequently advanced claims 
of the Roman Church as a great civilizing element, when one 
comes to perceive that all she did on this spot, for instance, during 
the whole of these 1,000 years, was to cut down the enormous 
forests—making money out of them, by the way, of course—and 
to place upon the ground thus cleared a miserable, fanatically 
ignorant, almost brutish population, who for their daily hard 
labour during these many centuries have only gained this, that 
from serfs to the monastery they have become prolétaires. For 
Kinsiedeln and the whole country around have been Church pro- 
perty from the very first day that they came under the law of 
property at all. The Emperor Otho I. granted to the first Abbot 
Eberhard, a brother of the Duke of Franconia, a tract of land ex- 
tending very nearly from the Great Mythen to the Lake of Ziirich, 
and when Otho III. raised the Abbot of his time, the Blessed 
Gregory (a grandson of our Alfred the Great), to the rank of a 
Prince of the Empire, the position and power of the monastery 
were complete. It may possibly be urged, on the other side, that 
the Church, or in this case the Benedictines of Einsiedeln, can 
scarcely be held responsible for the quality of the soil or the 
wintriness of the climate ; but it should be remembered that the 
Protestant canton of Appenzell lies considerably higher still, and 
that notwithstanding this, and a good many more natural dis- 
advantages of soil, the persevering and, comparatively speaking, 
even enlightened labour of its inhabitants has made it what it is, 
—one of the pleasantest and happiest spots in Switzerland. 

In the centre of the town of Einsiedela—a town which, without 
having the excuse of poverty, is even a shade dirtier than most 
towns in Catholic Switzerland—there rises on an open and slightly 
elevated piece of ground, the spacious church of St. Mary, form- 
ing one of the sides of the conventual quadrangle. Pretentious, 
but, architecturally speaking, very mean semicircular colonnades, 
by way of imitating those in front of St. Peter’s, at Rome, lead 
up to the peristyle. Besides being intended as an ornament, these 
colonnades serve as shops for the sale of all sorts of sacred gew- 
gaws, statuettes of the Blessed Virgin, saints’ images, rosaries, 
&c. It would be impossible to imagine anything better calcu- 
lated to lower the popular taste, in many instances even anything 
more absolutely hideous, than these statuettes and pictures. 
The former are simply execrable; they are small triangles of 
baked yellowish clay (the basis being supposed to represent the 


apex doing duty for the face of the Mother, and another similar 
blotch alittle to the right, for that of the Child ; the whole triangle 
is about the size of an old copper penny. Now such and similar 
‘‘ objects of devotion” are to be met with in all out-of-the-way 
parts of Catholic Europe, from Brest and Gibraltar to Lemberg and 
Konigsberg, and yet the defenders of the Roman Church repeat, 
with imperturbable faith in the truth of their own words, that one 
of the strongest claims of the Catholic Church consists in her 
giving a legitimate and wholesome direction to the human craving 
after the Beautiful! High Mass at Cordova or the Miserere in 
the Sistine Chapel are undoubtedly very grand, and offer to a 
refined eye and ear high and unwonted enjoyment, but what 


| becomes of the vaunted equality with which the Catholic Church 
| boasts to treat all her children, when beside the Sixtine Madonna 


we place the wretched hideosities of Einsiedeln ? 
Just opposite the principal entrance to the church there-is a 
fountain (miraculous, of course), surmounted by a statue of the 
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Virgin. But neither about it, nor even about the chief attraction 
of the sanctuary, the famous miraculous image of ‘* Our Lady of 
Einsiedeln "—placed in a separate chapel of black marble all by 
itself in the nave—is it worth while to say anything here. Such 
fountains, images, and chapels, each with its legend, one more 
wonderful than another, abound in the Catholic world, and to 
those who do not believe in them, the purely human side of such 
institutions as Einsiedeln, the character and life of the monks and 
their relation to the people, are by far more interesting. 

« Henricus 1V., Abbas Quinquagesimus,” to use his full title, 
with forty-five clerical and eighteen lay brethren, are the present 
inhabitants of the convent and co-possessors of all its enormous 
wealth. ‘The first impression which these reverend and venerable 
brethren would probably produce upon every unprejudiced observer, 
is one of exceeding discomfort at sight of their preposterously 
unbecoming dress. Already the lanky figure of the Roman secular 
priest, with his draggled soutane, buttoned to the very ground, 
and getting between his legs and impeding his gait, is bad enough, 
especially in these days, when the long reign of crinoline has 
taught the eye instinctively to look for a more rounded outline in any 
dress reaching to the feet. But add to this a pretty thickly wadded 
black silk overcoat, approaching very closely to the shape and the 
length of an ordinary shooting jacket, and buttoned down tight 
over the soutane, and you get a tolerably correct, though scarcely 
favourable idea of the appearance the portly figures of the reverend 
brethren present. Upon nearer acquaintance, however, one very 
soon forgets all about their rather ridiculous appearance in a genuine 
astonishment, not only at the profound learning (you could not 
expect anything else from Benedictines), but at the truly gentle- 
manly bearing and manners of these monks. Especially upon 
any one acquainted with the naive ignorance, the slovenli- 
ness, and rather boorish patriarchality of manners current in the 
monasteries of the Oriental Churches, the staid, yet per- 
fectly natural gravity, the kind, almost condescending polite- 
ness, and the perfect ease and polish of manners of the brethren 
of Einsiedeln, produce an impression all the more favourable 
for being so very unexpected. Besides being lords of the manor, 
the brotherhood combine in themselves almost all the other 
constituted authorities of the country around; they govern the 
parishes and schools, they administer justice (probably accord- 
ing to canonical law), of course, they collect the rent and imposts 
generally ; they baptize, marry, shrive, and bury all the inhabi- 
tants, their tenants,—in short, they are the local temporal and 
spiritual powers in one. But all this does not suffice for the 
activity of the brethren. They manage, and as far as report goes, 
successfully, a large seminary for priests, and a lyceum or grammar 
school, whither the well-to-do and orthodox Switzers send their 
boys to be educated. Lastly, we may mention a library of some 
30,000 volumes, containing several really valuable MSS., and 
some magnificent incunabula. In fact, but for the seven daily 
prayers (the first at four in the morning and the last about eight 
in the evening), which the rule of St. Benedict strictly enjoins, 
the life, daily occupations, and general train of thought are as 
unlike as possible to anything a Protestant would expect to find 
in a Catholic monastery. 

A whole range of tastefully decorated and richly furnished apart- 
ments is set aside within the monastery for any relations of the 
reverend fathers, or any other distinguished personages who have 
the honour of being on visiting terms with the brotherhood. As 
the rules of the house do not allow of any strangers, however 
exalted or pious, dining in the conventual refectory, there exists 
& separate guests’ dining-hall, adorned with saint’s pictures and 
full-length portraits of several of the reigning monarchs of Europe, 
arranged in the following really highly discriminating manner. 
On the wall opposite the entrance are depicted the various exploits 
of St. Meinrad, the founder of Einsiedeln ; of St. Benno, his suc- 
cessor, and of various angels, bishops, &c. ‘Then, down the long 
wall, we find first, his Holiness Pius LX., in full pontificals, look- 
ing as vapid and insipid as ever; next come their Apostolic 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Austria; only after them 
the portraits of the Eldest Son and, we suppose, the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church, the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugénie, and lastly—over the sideboard, and slightly huddled 
into the corner—the two heretical Kings of Prussia, Frederick 
William LV., and his brother, the present King. Nothing can be 
more incongruous than the prim, serjeant-like, blue-coated 
figures and North-German faces of the two Hohenzollerns 
in the midst of this assemblage of holy, pious, and orthodox per- 
sonages. The reason why they ever got here at all is, that St. 
Meinrad himself was a Hohenzollern, and the family evidently 
think it their duty to keep up a sort of connection, by means of 





presents, &c., with the brotherhood founded by their saintly 
relation. But the monks, however much flattered they may have 
been by the presents, could of course not be expected to place the 
portraits of the heretical relations of their founder anywhere else 
than above the sideboard. 

On leaving Einsiedeln for Protestant Ziirich, the country again 
becomes gradually better cultivated, and assumes a more civilized 
aspect ; the sullen faces and ill-humoured, gruff voices are left 
behind, and make way for the cheerful greeting of the peasant 
and the pleasant laugh of the children. Possibly his Protestant 
“‘ proclivities”” may have had something to do with it, yet the 
writer admits frankly that, all things considered, of all the learned 
and pious brethren who inhabited Einsiedeln, from the days of St. 
Meinrad to those of ‘‘ Henricus IV., Abbas Quinquagesimus,” he 
feels the greatest sympathy for a certain Father Ulrich Zwingli, 
once upon a time Preacher in Ordinary to the Sanctuary and 
Monastery of St. Mary of Einsiedeln. 





MR. F. NEWMAN ON THE NEW SOCIAL DANGER. 


F Professor Newman is well informed, which is by no means 
invariably the case, the cause so long advocated under the 
name of ‘* Women’s Rights” is about to receive a new and an 
unexpected impetus. Women are about to make men consider their 
claims. Hitherto the immense majority of men have been enabled 
to refuse to deal with or even to consider the social arrange- 
ments denounced as ‘‘ women’s wrongs,” on the plea that women 
themselves allow them to be in great part imaginary. A few men 
of the enthusiast type, and a few women, too often of the type 
least attractive to men, and, therefore, least influential with them, 
have denounced the legal inequality everywhere maintained 
between the sexes, but the great majority of women have appeared 
either careless, or acquiescent, or in favour of the existing scheme. 
They may wish for personal control of their property, but they 
hand it over with little murmuring to any male relative who 
wishes to take charge of it; may desire greater liberty, but enforce 
restrictive etiquettes stronger than any laws legislators would 
venture to pass ; may wish for a more self-sustaining independence 
in marriage, but hunger for “ proposals” based on a law which 
denies them a legal individuality. Even the one law they all con- 
demn, that which gives the father absolute authority over children 
above seven, a law no woman at heart approves, is never openly 
attacked, never resisted as, for example, the law authorizing mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister has been resisted. Women 
constantly ask at elections whether the candidate believes that the 
Crystal Palace ought to be opened on Sunday, and are, we have 
heard, in some places fanatic supporters of the Permissive Bill, but 
they never ask whether the candidate will give them their share of 
family power. They in fact, to use an Americanism, let the whole 
matter ‘‘slide ” till a proposal like Mr. Mill's for giving them votes 
is treated more as a jest than a grave assertion of the rights of 
the most numerous section of the British population. Mr. New- 
man says all this is to be henceforward altered. Women, he says, 
if not in England, at least in America, are beginning to act, and 
that in a way which will very speedily compel statesmen to look 
into their claims as carefully as if they were men, with actual 
votes and possible rifles. They threaten in fact if the marriage 
laws are not relaxed to give up the custom of marriage altogether, 
as men did once in Rome. ‘I'he Roman patricians, annoyed by 
the independence with which the law invested their wives, took 
to subwives instead, till it became difficult to find legitimate 
families competent by birth to fill the great pontifical offices. 
Very severe penalties failed to coerce the rebellious bachelors, 
until marriage as we understand it became in the Roman world 
almost an extinct institution. In America, Mr. Newman says, 
the process is about to be reversed. ‘‘ From the private informa- 
tion of Americans, who declare that they state what they know, 
and that they have in vain tried to convince and dissuade ladies, 
who have adopted the theory of free love, we are constrained to 
believe that already in some cities in the North, nay, in accom- 
plished and pure-hearted circles, free from any perturbations of 
religious fanaticism, the essential injustice of the marriage laws is 
driving women to a defiance of them ; and this, though our law 
of divorce 1s already beneficially relaxed in many, perhaps most, 
of the States. A high-minded lady is pleased at the advances of 
a lover, and consents to become his, provided the marriage be 
wholly illegal! because (says she) ‘I have no idea of any union 
but that of equality. If you love me you cannot wish to make 
me your inferior, or to exact a promise of obedience, or to get 
exclusive rights over children; and much less, to take my pro- 
perty as yours, except in the same seuse in which I take your 
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property as mine; or to make me essentially independent, and 
unable to protect myself. The rights given to unmarried women 
by the law are few enough : it is indeed very unjust to them also: 
but such as my rights now are, I mean to keep them. I will have 
nothing to do with a marriage which sacrifices them. Our union 
must be between our two selves and God; an1 we shall love one 
another all the better, because we do not let any one else inter- 
pose.’ When we learn from the last census that the United 
States contain nearly 730,000 more men than women, it is pretty 
clear that women who are worth having are sure to be able to 
prescribe to lovers the conditions on which they will accept them; 
and if this state of sentiment spread, the marriage law will go out 
of use in precisely the most spirited and most intellectual part of 
American society. Nor can anything be reasonably expected to 
secure us from the evil but a decisive change of the marriage 
law.” Of course, continues Mr. Newman, the moment the better 
class of women adopt an idea or rather a practice of this kind, 
the social penalties cease to operate, and they ceasing, an inferior 
class instantly feels itself free from all restraint. Working 
women will imitate their more highly placed sisters, the clergy 
will be powerless, as they usually are against social movements 
—witness the failure of the Irish priesthood to resist secular 
education—and in a few years we may find that a great Christian 
society has given up a fundamental usage. A danger would be 
upon us to which democracy is a trifle, one which would make 
the marriage laws the most prominent of political questions. 
Oddly enough, the danger in the United States is increased by an 
unexpected revolt among the emancipated slaves, who have never 
known marriage. ‘The men, it is said, are willing to marry, but 
the women are not, declaring that they might as well be slaves 
again; that they have to obey orders, and give up their wages, and 
surrender their hold over their children, and they prefer marrying 
without ceremonials which involve those results. They want, 
they say, husbands, not masters, precisely the defence made by 
great numbers of emigrant women at the Cape for marrying 
Mohammedans. They were ‘less oppressed,” they said, to the 
intense wrath of the white men, who, we believe, actually 
petitioned the local Parliament about it. Keen observers have 
noticed a lurking taint of the same feeling in English villages, 
where the lot of labourers’ wives, who have to do all household 
work, all nursery work, and a share of field work beside, is some- 
times cruelly hard, and those who best know the people are often 
most afraid of touching the Poor Laws, which now undoubtedly 
support the institution of marriage, with so much as a finger, lest 
they should suddenly find some bulwark of civilization removed. 

It is a formidable account this, and one which, even if exagger- 
ated, deserves a good deal of attention. It is quite certain that a 
system of ideas by no means favourable to the existing relation of 
the sexes is rising up in America, and that it may possibly spread 
to Great Britain. That is shown by the alterations gradually 
making in the laws of the separate States, which all tend either to 
relax the obligation of marriage, as in Illinois, where divorce 
is as free as in Suabia; or to diminish the inequality 
of the husband and wife, as in New York, where every 
woman stands in the position of an English Queen Consort, 
is, in fact, as to her property, as independent as her husband. 
lt is also shown by the increasing opinion in favour of female 
voting, now established in Kansas; and by the tolerance granted 
to the ‘*free-love ” movement, which, though repudiated by the 
immense majority of Americans, is not abhorred as it would be 
in Great Britain. ‘Those ideas, all of which tend to a grand re- 
modelling of the marriage law, may spread as Mr. Newman ima- 
gines—for American influence in England is considerable, and in 
Treland almost incalculable, every family receiving emigrants’ let- 
ters—and may take the forms he fears, till we are face to face with 
a most dangerous movement. But we cannot see the force of his 
corrective suggestion. Hewants an Act passed declaring that hence- 
forth no woman shall by marriage lose her legal status or any part of 
her rights over property. Well, suppose that concession made, to 
what would it amount? In the immense majority of cases, to a 
right to do nothing with nothing, as she pleased. Mr. Newman 
forgets, as every advocate of women’s rights seems to us to 
forget, the facts with which he has to deal. ‘The immense 
majority of English women, and men too, have no realized 
property at all except their clothes, and live on the earnings of 
the husband or other male head of the family. ‘The abolition of 
the existing law would not make their position either better or 
worse, would not in fact alter it any degree for the mass of the 
people. No doubt such a law would tend to induce women to save 
and to earn, but how would that relieve their condition? The 
devotion of their savings and their earnings to their household 


and children is obligatory on them, as on men, and their savi 
and earnings if so devoted would diminish the husbands’ not the 
wives’ burden in life. The women would receive less of the men’s 
wages, and would have to toil just as hard, or harder. So far 
as equality of rights is an idea or even a pride among educated 
women, the satisfaction of that idea or that pride may tend to 
increase the readiness to marry, but it would not seriously touch 
the case of, say, the negro women. Suppose them absolutely free 
of all laws, and they would still have to feed their children, and 
obey their partners or quit them—the one privilege which Mr 
Newman and almost all Christian moralists distinctly refuse. 
What rights would they have against the men which they have 
not now? ‘They can punish for assault, sue for maintenance, do 
in fact more than they could under a system of “freedom,” for 
no lawgiver would compel the man to maintain the woman, yet 
release the woman from any obligation to maintain the 
man. What Mr. Newman is really pointing to is a suspension 
of female labour, the establishment universally of the system 
prevalent among English professionals, who with one voice 
maintain that the out-door labour of life ought to fall upor 
the husband alone. That might be a most valuable reform, we 
are inclined to believe it an almost essential one, hope to advance 
slowly and tentatively towards the legal release of married women 
from out-door labour of any kind, but it is a very different one 
from that which Mr. Newman is urging. Even among the edu- 
cated classes his counsel, though it would relieve many individual 
miseries, could have little broad effect. If the woman is really 
mistress of her own she will give it to her husband, and if this is 
forbidden her, it must be forbidden on his side as well, and the 
sex as a whole would lose infinitely more than it gained. The 
control of her own person, for which Mr. Newman also, though 
vaguely, pleads, can be conceded only by conceding right of re- 
moval from the homestead, which we understand him to refuse; and 
as to the children, how can they be cut in two? ‘The right of con- 
trolling them must belong to somebody, and if given to the mother 
alone, the father would have as just ground of complaint as the 
mother now has. Mr. Newman should not forget, after quoting 
his Roman example, that it is as possible to disgust men with the 
tyranny of marriage as to disgust women, and that the main- 
tenance difficulty does not stand in their way. 

We most cordially admit with Mr. Newman that the condition 
of labouring women in almost all countries is most unjustly hard, 
so hard that it ought to be remedied, if need be, by revolutionary 
legislation, and we may also admit that our whole system of law 
as regards the succession to property is cruelly unfair. Smith 
has a thousand ‘acres, and two children, John and Jane. Smitle 
breaks his neck, and John is rich, while Jane is a pauper, dependent 
on his bounty ; where is the defence for that incident, which occurs 
every day? Our law of intestacy seems meant expressly to create 
a class of educated pauper women, and succeeds to a frightful 
extent in realizing its intention. So, too, it may be doubtful 
whether the widow gets anything like fair treatment, whether the 
family ought not to be so far joint that mother and father must 
both be dead before the children are independent—as in Prussia 
—but none of these innovations touch the great grievances of 
those on whose behalf Mr. Newman appeals to the world. It is 
not any property law, but the existence of a barbarous opinion, 
which permits wives to labour outside as well as inside the house, 
gives them, in fact, with half the strength of men, double their 
work, which presses upon the millions of the poor, and cries 
aloud for abolition. ‘The ‘Trades’ Unions are considered fearfully 
unjust in refusing single women and widows permission to main- 
tain themselves lest they should reduce wages, but if they would 
confine their rule to the married, they would do more to lighten 
the marriage laws than all the American advocates of equality will 
succeed in accomplishing. We have no objection to remove any 
grievances in the law of property, if women feel them to be 
grievances, but it is not by any such change that the lot of the 
million mothers of Great Britain can be sensibly lightened. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXVI. — BerKsHirE, OXFORDSHIRE, AND BucKINGHAM- 
SHIRE :—SAXxON PERIOD. 

E have no account of the conquest of this Province by the 
tribes included under the general title of Anglo-Saxons. Our 
earliest date inconnection with their occupation of the district is that 
assigned to the foundation of the monastery at Abingdon. ABING- 
DON, now a decayed borough, which has just narrowly escaped depri- 
vation of its single representative in the House of Commons, is in 





an early record described as a large and wealthy city, where was 
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the Royal residence, whither the people resorted to assist in the | panions. 
great councils of the nation, and where, before the establishment | her father, seeking 


of Christianity, the Britons had a place of religious worship. | 


Whether the last statement may be retied on or not, the place seems | the precincts of the 


time her mother, Saxffrida, died, and 
consolation from a work of piety, 
the construction of a convent within 
city, of which he appointed her the 


About this 


employed himself in 


to have been fixed upon by the West Saxons as the seat of a reli- | abbess. In process of time, by the munificence of the King 
gious establishmeut very soon after the conversion to Christianity of Mercia, certain Jnus were constructed in the vicinity of 


of their King Cynegils (to which the date 635 is assigned). 
Independently of any earlier religious associations connected with 
the place, the situation of Abingdon, on the road from Cirencester 
(Corinium) to London, and at the confluence of the Thames and the 
Ock, would naturally recommend it as one of the centres of the new 
Teutonic community. ‘The site is said to have been called by the 
Saxons originally Seovecheshuim or Seusham. 
reign of Centwin, King of the West Saxons, who is said to have died 
in 686, Cissa or Cyssa, one of his tributary kings (who held also part 
of Wiltshire), or his nephew Heane, founded a monastery in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, for twelve monks of the Benedictine Order, of 
whom Heane was made abbot. At his request, Ceadwalla, son and 
successor of Centwin, not only confirmed to him and his monks the 
site of thismonastery, but gave them also thetown of Seovechesham, 
with all its appanages, commanding that it should be thencefor- 
ward called Abbendon, which, according to the account of a monk- 
ish writer of the thirteenth century, was the name of a hill near 
Bayworth, in the neighbouring parish of Sunuingwell, where the 
abbey was first built. 

Berkshire was on the debatable land between the kingdoms of 
the West Saxons and the Mercians. Originally the Prince of the 
district seems (as we have seen) to have owned the headship of the 
paramount Prince of the Gewissas; but the chronicle of Abingdon 
tells us that in the reign of Offa, of the Mercians, which commenced 
in 758, that great prince, conquering Cynwulf, King of the West 
Saxons, seized on all the country from the town of Wallingford to 
Ashbury, which lay between the Ickenild Street and the Thames. 
However, there seems to be no doubt that in the succeeding 
period the West Saxons regained and finally retained all the coun- 
try to the south of the Thames, iucluding, of course, Berkshire. 
Recurring to the names of the original Saxon Marks, we find 
among the charters, &z., of that period, within Berkshire, the 
names mentioned of the Lamburningas (at Lambourne), the 
Readingas (at Reading), the Scearingas, the Stameringas, and 
the Wanetiugas. Mr. Kemble also infers from names of existing 
places the following additional Marks within this county :—'The 
Ardingas (at Ardington, also found in Sussex); the Aefingas (at 
Avington, and also in Hampshire) ; the Beorringas (at Barrington, 
also found in Cambridgeshire, Somerset, and Gloucestershire) ; 
the Canningas (at Kennington, and also in Norfolk, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Kent, and Surrey); the Ceandlingas (at Chandlings) ; 
the Cypingas (at Chipping, and also in Lancashire, Northamp- 


tonshire, Lssex, Hertfordshire, buckinghamshire, and Oxford- 
shire); the Donningas (at Donnington, also in Lincolashire, 


Leicestershire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and 
Sussex) ; the Fearingas (at Farringdon, and also in Devon, Dorset, 
Hants, Somerset, and Lancashire); the Gaegingas (at Ginge, and 
also in Oxfordshire) ; the Haestingas (at Hastings, and in Sussex, 
Kent, Essex, Warwickshire, and Northamptonshire); the Locingas 
(at Lockinge, and also in Somerset, Leicestershire, aud Yorkshire) ; 
the Nottingas (at Nottingham, and also in Nottinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Dorset) ; the Sumningas (at Sonning, Sunning- 
hill, and Sunuingwell, and also in Oxfordshire) ; the Uffingas (at 
Uffington, and also in Lincolnshire and Shropshire); the Weal- 
ingas (at Wallingford, and in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Notts, Northamptonshire, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, and Surrey); | 
and the Waesingas (at Wasing, and in Leicestershire, Huntingdon- 
Derbyshire, and Sussex). 


shire, Durham, 


The story is that in the | 


To these we may | 

















this church, adapted as much as possible to the character of a 
religious establishment. ‘This, it is said, is the earliest notice of 
Oxford as a place of religious education, and thus the University 
may be traced to the priory of St. Frideswide.” But this is, after 
all, very much within the realm of the mythical and hypothetical. 
In 752, Cuthbred, of the West Saxons, is said to have fought and 
conquered Ethelbald, of the Mercians, at Battle Edge, near 
Burford, after which Oxfordshire is said to have become part of the 
kingdom of the West Saxons. Among the Marks lying within 
its boundaries mentioned by early Saxon charters, we find those 
of the Banesingas and the Horningas. Mr. Kemble infers no 
less than thirty-one others from names of existing places, those 
inferred similarly in Berkshire amounting to twenty-two. But 
we will not try the patience of our readers by an enumeration of 
the names; any good map of Oxfordshire (with the analogy of 
the inferences already given) will easily supply the reader with 
most of them. One important point observable with these Marks 
generally is the dispersion of the patronymics over the whole area 
of England, a fact which seems to point to a general kinship or 
common ancestral traditions among the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
settlers throughout the island. 

The history of the Saxon Conquest of Buckinghamshire is plunged 
in still deeper obscurity than in the case of its sister counties. No 
early monastic establishment is there, to give us even its faint and 
uncertain glimmer of light in the general darkness. All that we 
know is that it became and remained during the existence of the 
separate Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms part of the principality of the 
Mercians. It first appears in history with the mention of the 
construction by Edward the Elder of a strong fortress on the 
Ouse at Buckingham. Nothing can be more suggestive than the 
position of this town, which has given its name to the county. 
It lies in the extreme north-west corner of the county, and seems 
to demonstrate that the Mercian conquerors entered the county in 
that quarter, and gradually fought their way or penetrated through 
marshes and the tangled forest walks till they reached the 
sites of Aylesbury, Amersham, and the other more southern and 
eastern towns. There are seventeen original Marks iuferred by 
Mr. Kemble from the names of existing places in Buckinghamshire, 
and their history was probably very similar to that of the forest 
clearings which we have already described in speaking of the 
great Anderida wood. For some time, no doubt, a deep belt of 
forest formed an almost insuperable barrier at this point between 
the principalities of the Mercians and West Saxons, and this may 
account for the late date at which Buckinghamshire appears in the 
general history of England. 

The history of that portion of the Province we are describing— 
which lay within the original kingdom of the West Saxons— 
namely, Berkshire, is naturally much bound up with the adven- 
tures of the great West Saxon Prince Alfred. lis father, 
Ethelwulf, lived in a palace at Wantage, and there Alfred 
himself was born. In the reign of KEthelred L, the brother and 
immediate predecessor of Alfred, the Northmen invaded Berkshire 
and took Reading. ‘The West Saxons attacked them there, and 
although at first successful were ultimately defeated. Four days 
| afterwards, however, another great battle was fought at -Lscendune 
(probably the downs near Ashdown), where the Norse King was 
slain, and his army defeated and driven back to Reading. It is 
supposed—but it is a mere conjecture, though a plausible one— 


safely add the Aebingas, at Abingdon and Abington, and found | that the celebrated White Horse, which used to form so striking a 


also in Surrey, Cambridge, and Gloucestershire. 


Oxfordshire was occupied by the tribes included under the name | was cut in the downs to commemorate this victory. 


feature in the view from the old coach road from London to Bath, 
Fresh in- 


of Mercians, and Oxford is said by some to have been their first | terest has been given of late years to this memorial of former 


capital, while according to others it was a place of great import- | | days by Mr. 
ance under the British ‘and Roman rule, and was reduced by the | Scouring of the White Horse, 


‘Thomas Hughes’s graphic account, entitled the 
Indeed, Berkshire was one of the 


Saxon invaders to a state of utter insignificance. If any buildings | great battle-fields between the West Saxons and the Northmen, 
existed at all in Keltic times on its site, there is certainly no | and suffered accordingly, both Wallingford and Reading being 


evidence of their existence under the Rewana, 
considered therefore as essentially of Saxon foundation. 
date we get in connection with it is, as in the case of Abingdon, | 
connected with a religious ihstitution. 
the introduction of Christianity, and their antagonism to that creed 


and it must be | burnt in 1006. 
The first | resided at Oxford and established a mint there, where he coined 


The Mercians long resisted | city is Oxenefurd. 
| is entirely unknown. 


Oxfordshire shared the same fate. Alfred 


| money called Ocsenafurdia. In Domesday Book the name of the 
When and how the University had its origin 
It certainly existed in the time of Edward 


formed an additional cause of enmity between them and their | the Confessor, and it may have sprung, as we have said, from the 


neighbours the West Saxons. 


But it is said that in 727 Frides- | conventual institution of St. Frideswide, on the site of the present 


wide, daughter of Didam, the tributary prince or governor of | Christ Church. In 979 and 1002 Oxford was burnt to the ground 
Oxford, ** embraced a religious life, with twelve maidens, her com- ‘ by the Northmen, and in 1009 it was set on fire by Sweyn the 
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Dane. 
Edward Ironside, who was murdered here, November 30, 1016. 


In 1015 a Saxon Witenagemote was held at Oxford by | lately come into office. 


I went in January to hear the first debate 
| of the newly elected House. ‘There cannot be very much dignity 


In 1018 an agreement was come to here between the Danes and | in so diminutive an assembly, Still, it contains a wood propor- 


Saxons. ‘Canute held his Court here for several years, and in 
1022 a Council, in which the laws of England were first trans- 
lated into Latin, and enjoined on Danes and Englishmen alike.” 
Here also *‘ Harold Harefoot was elected King, crowned, and 
died.” 

Woodstock is said to have been an ancient residence for the 
Saxon Kings, and here Alfred is said to have translated Botthius 
De Constitutione, The Northmen committed great depredations 
in Buckinghamshire in 918, between Aylesbury and the forest of 
Bernwood. Edward the Confessor had a palace at Brill, in this 
latter forest district, which was then doubtless pierced by more 
than one roadway. But the general historical events recorded of 
both Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire during the Saxon period 
are meagre in the extreme. 


TASMANIA,.—IL. 
[From A CorRESPONDENT. ] 

Circumstances have made ‘Tasmania lean more than any other 
Australian colony to sober conservatism in its ideas and its 
politics. The youthful ideal of those who are now middle-aged 
and influential was generally the British regimental oflicer, as he 
was to be found in quarters at Hobart Town some twenty years 
ago; or to more solid tastes, the millionaire grown wealthy by 
undivided devotion to business and speculation. Neither ideal 
suggested any enthusiasm for agitation and change. Now that 
the wilder spirits and most successful speculators are gone to other 
colonies, the influential class consists chiefly of moderately wealthy 
men, a few of them in much the same position of life as when they 
first came, but mostly originally of the small shopkeeper class. 
There are no instances like that of the wholesale butcher of a 
neighbouring colony, who has accumulated a property of from two 
to three hundred thousand a year, of which he spends, it is said, 
not five hundred, Very many persons have not left the island 
since they came to settle in it, or were born init. It is quite a 
new sensation to live amongst people, comparatively few of whom, 
rich or poor, old or young, have ever seen a railway. The old 
came before railways were made anywhere, and both live in a 
country where a Bill to make the first has only this week passed 
the Legislature. 

Nevertheless, with all their conservatism, during the ten years 
since the first Parliament under the new Constitution met, the 
Government has been changed seven times, four Parliaments have 
been elected, and only three Members of the House of Assembly 
have kept their seats during the whole time. ‘There is a consider- 
able ‘* rowdy ” element, which has introduced a degree of scurrilous- 
ness and coarse personal abuse, astonishing to decorous English 
ears, into hustings’ speeches and parliamentary debates. An ex- 
Cabinet Minister opposed his brother at a late election, and used 
towards him language so opprobrious and abusive that even the 
newspapers shrank from reporting it. On one occasion, the Head 
of the Government, when received with disfavour by the Assembly, 
appealed from it for sympathy to the Gallery. Shortly afterwards, 
when he had left office, he was, for gross misconduct, expelled by 
a vote of the House from sitting there fora year. Yet he is still 
a prominent member of the Opposition, and is one of the three 
members who have been returned for every Parliament. 

Members of the Legislature, and even of the Ministry, do not 
hesitate in conversation to express their conviction that the grant- 
ing of the new Constitution was a mistake, and that the old one 
worked better; under which ministers held office permanently, 
and a proportion of members of the Assembly were nominated by 
the Governor. Nevertheless, the Administration, as compared 
with that of neighbouring colonies, and under very discouraging 
circumstances, bas been, on the whole, well carried on. ‘The men 
of education and respectability have in general succeeded in main- 
taining an ascendancy over the unprincipled and rowdy element, 
though the latter is always at least a strong minority. The 
Assembly consists of thirty members. ‘There is an Uppper House, 
or Council, of fifteen members, who keep their seats for six years, 
and are not subject to dissolution. The Upper House is elected 
by a high franchise for the various electoral districts, and works 
well as a check upon the vagaries of the other. ‘The Ministry 
ordinarily consists of a Colonial Secretary, a Treasurer, and an 
Attorney-General, one of whom is Premier. ‘The duties of office, 


it seems, are not so onerous as to prevent a minister pursuing his 
ordinary avocations, such as those of barrister or merchant. 
A new Ministry, a very great improvement on the last, has 


tion of really able and patriotic men, and there is nothing of self. 
|importance or pomposity in the demeanour of the members. 
| Strangers are admitted into the body of the House, and sit on 
| chairs and on the floor all about the Speaker's chair, and though 
this arrangement is rather disorderly, it is very likely an assistance 
to speakers to have a little larger audience to address. A country 
containing less than a hundred thousand inhabitants can seldom 
have anything but petty local questions for its representatives to 
talk about. In so small a community everybody knows all about 
everybody else's private affairs. With no special foreign or 
domestic policy, there are no opposing principles for opposite 
parties to adopt, and so they divide with tenfold greater hostility 
and rancour on personal and private grounds. It is often difficult, 
when a Government is defeated and resi¢ns, for the Governor to 
know whom to send for to form a new Ministry. The plan at 
first resorted to, of sending for the mover of the successful hostile 
motion, may result in obtaining a new Premier with no other 
qualification for the post than his hostility to his predecessor. 
The present Ministry has a clear working majority. It has sue- 
ceeded in carrying out its policy of retrenchment, in spite of the 
connection of various officials whose salaries have been reduced 
with members of the House. But their majority is said to com- 
prise several members who have been returned simply to get the 
Railway Bill carried, and who are as likely as not to desert now 
that this is done, and leave the Government in the lurch. 

An instance of personal and party feeling overriding plain 
public justice occurred some years ago, in the case of one of the 
judges—with this one exception, always a very good set—who 
endeavoured to borrow money of a suitor pending the hearing of 
the case. Upon the scandal becoming known, he pleaded ill-health, 
and applied for a retiring pension in the ordinary way. This the 
Government under the ciréumstauces decided to refuse, yet not- 
withstanding the Assembly passe a special Act, practically over- 
riding the decision of the Government, and granting him a full pen- 
sion. Within a short time his health had sufficiently recovered to 
enable him to be elected and take his seat as a member of the 
Assembly. The pension, of course, he still continues to enjoy. 

In some of the country districts the bad effects of petty party 
spirit are very much felt. Roads, excellently engineered and 
solidly made by convict labour, are allowed to get out of repair, 
because there is a dispute in the Municipal Council whether or 
not a new and shorter road shall be made, which of course never 
does get made. Corrupt officials are retained because their patrons 
or relations are in a majority in the Council. In one instance 
which came under my notice, an upright and conscientious magis- 
trate was so moved to indignation by the unpunished misconduct 
and peculations of the police superintendent of the district, that 
he could not refrain from denouncing him in a hustings’ speech. 
The offender retorted by publicly giving the magistrate the lie, 
there and then, and at the next petty sessions summoned the 
magistrate for slander, the magistrate taking out a cross summons 
against the superintendent for insulting his superior. ‘Chere could 
not be a doubt of the man’s guilt, though hitherto all attempts to 
punish him had failed, yet it was so notoriously a party question 
that when the magistrates assembled they confessed that they 
were not impartial enough to hear the case, and agreed to refer it 
to some magistrate of another district. Myven then the two parties 
amongst the magistrates could not agree to whom to refer it, and 
at last were reduced to the expedient of selecting three magistrates’ 
names by lot. 

There is a ten-pound franchise, which, in the towns, is practically 
equivalent to household suffrage. In the country the labourers in 
general have no votes, as they live rent-free in houses belonging 
to their employers. No lowering of the franchise has ever been 
suggested, and indeed there is no such thing as a genuine demo- 
cratic cry; but from time to time sham “ poor man’s friend” cries 
are got up for election purposes. ‘Those who get them up are so 
notoriously worthless, that most honest people here are inspired 
with contempt for democratic crics and democrats everywhere, 
and when they read their English news have less toleration for 
Bright, Beales, and Company than an average English Tory would 
have. Yet here, as in England, such opinions are oftener expressed 
in private than in public, and there is apparently the same shrink- 
ing from plain outspoken denunciation of the evils of a pure demo- 
cracy,—evils the approach of which so true a lover of liberty as 
De ‘Tocqueville constantly deplored, as certain to be, sooner or 
later, fatal to both freedom and patriotism. 

Bribery is frequently carried on at Hobart Town, but, it is said, 
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in no other constituency. On one occasion an ingenious method 
was practised of invading the secrecy of the ballot, and making it 
certain that the bribees carried out their contract. The system of 
yoting was for each voter to be presented, on entering the polling- 
booth, with a voting-paper, duly signed, containing the names of 
both the candidates. ‘This the voter took into the room con- 
taining the ballot-box, where he tore off the name for which he 
did not wish to vote, and deposited the rest of the paper in the 
box. The trick was done as follows :—Bribee number one was 
instructed to pass through without depositing his voting-paper at 
all, but to give it after he came out to the bribing agent. The 
agent then tore off from it the Oppositivu candidate’s name, and 
then gave the remainder to bribee number two, who deposited it 
in the ballot-box, bringing out his own paper entire, which, after 
the Opposition name had been torn off, was in like manner handed 
to bribee number three, and so on, the bribees having thus no 
opportunity of voting wrong without being discovered. 
Wirp Ass, 


QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 
{fo tne Eprror or THe ‘ Spectator.” 
Str,—Will you allow one of your readers to say that the verses 
of “ Valerius,” which your reviewer quotes as unsurpassed speci- 
mens of their metre, are to others, in spite of their elegance of 
style, absolutely excruciating, if held up as types of any measure 
known in heaven above or on earth beneath ? 

The fact is (and I have bestowed some thought upon the sub- 
ject) that the attempt to reproduce a metre based on quantity, in 
a language of which the pronunciation is based upon accent — 
quantity forming only a quite subordinate and generally unper- 
ceived element—is about as rational as the search of the alchemists 
after the universal solvent, which nothing but the horn of the 
unicorn could ever hold. 

Not one out of a hundred among the most classically educated 
Englishmen has, [ verily believe, the slightest sense of a really 
quantitative metrical system. How can he? He never hears a 
line of Greek or Latin quantitative verse which is not first trans- 
posed into accentual. No Latin could have listened to the rhythm 
of the first foot of the .Zxeid, as pronounced by English lips, 
without stopping his ears. No power on earth can prevent the 
i of virum, pronounced as y, from being quantitatively long ; 
and yet the Englishman is taught to look upon it as short. 

The only living clue we have, I believe, to the quantitative 
system of the ancients, or say, to narrow the inquiry, of the 
Romans, lies in the modern derivative languages of the Latin 
group. We shall find in these (though least prominently in the 
French) the two elements of length which present themselves in 
the Latin of the ancients,—1st, the intrinsic quantity of the vowel 
(particularly marked in Spanish) ; 2nd, the length imparted to the 
syllable by the accumulation or reduplication of consonants. ‘lake 
only this last point, as being one referred to by your reviewer. It 
is impossible, from the experience of our own language, to under- 
stand why the reduplication of a consonant was held by the 
Romans to lengthen the syllable ; with us it shortens it ; sale, sally ; 
pate, pitty; fane, Finny. But listen to the Italian spal-l-e, 
to the Portuguese mat-t-o, to the French Mun-n-y, and it will 
be felt at once that owing to the distinct effect given to each 
consonant, the length of the syllable is really doubled, irrespec- 
tively of the vowel. Hence it appears clearly that the Latin 
quantitative system was on this point, as it might be shown to 
be on others, founded on entirely opposite principles to our own. 
The / is, if I mistake not, the only letter with us which will bear 
reduplication in some cases without shortening the syllable. It 
would be utterly impossible to pronounce happy, knotty, with a 
long vowel; and we cannot lengthen the syllable by giving effect 
to both consonants without at once falling into a foreign pro- 
nunciation, hap-p-y, knot-t-y. 

Curious, however, to say, the very one of the modern languages 
of the Latin family which has preserved least, I suppose, of the 
details of Roman pronunciation, is at the same time the one which 
I believe to have alone retained its quantitative system as a basis, 
—French. French stands singular amongst our modern languages 
in having obstinately rejected accent as a basis of pronunciation. 
It has accent, no doubt (Keltic, I believe, and of a type 
which is well reprotuced by Mr. Tennyson in his Boadicea), 
but accent in French, as quantity in English, is a purely sub- 
ordinate element. ‘The language is not accentual; and hence, 
whilst tie metres of England, Germany, modern Scandinavia, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, modern Greece, are all cither iden- 
tical or interchangeable, not one of them is capable of being 





reproduced in French ; the French metres themselves, on the other 
hand, being almost inappreciable by any other nation.* I have 
heard a French sailor, quite devoid of the classics, but who had 
knocked a good deal about the world, observe that English was 
“a sung language,” adding, as terms of comparison, ‘ like Italian 
or Romaic.” The expression marks perfectly the difference to a 
Frenchman's ear of his own quantitative pronunciation from the 
accentual systems of other nations. 

Now, if your reviewer, or “ Valerius” himself, will get any 
French professor, or other classically educated Frenchman, to read 
for him twenty lines of Homer or Virgil, he will, I believe, 
obtain a perfectly correct idea of the quantitative rhythm of 
the ancient hexameter, and a sense of the utter impossibility of 
transferring that rhythm into our own tongue, which will cure 
him of all temptation to renew the experiment. Until he does 
so, I am perfectly aware that what I have been saying will be— 
Japanese to him, 

But this will not be the slightest reason for his eschewing from 
henceforth English hexameters, pentameters, sapphics, or whatever 
other form of ancient metre his ear delights in, as transposed into 
his own familiar key of accent, from that of quantity, in which it 
was originally written. And there is nothing to hinder him, if he 
chooses, so long as he does not travel out of the former, from 
trying to superadd to it some of the delicacies of the latter. He 
may, if he will, when the English car requires only the mixture 
of accentual trochees with dactyls to form the hexameter, put 
himself to torture in fishing out true spondees. I have indulged 
in such exercitations myself :— 

Mighty and free, as a father of stréims spééds onward to Ocean, 

Rolls dld Homér’s verse, glassing the earth and the sea. 

But to what purpose? The genius of the language runs counter 
to the attempt, and even in the two lines above quoted the ear is 
better pleased with the trochaic accentuation of the quantitative 
spondees, *‘stréams speed,” “ rolls old,” ‘* Homer's.” No, let us 
remain content with our own accentual system of pronunciation, 
which gives to our language a rhythmic power equal to that of 
any, and superior to that of most other European nations ; let us 
cultivate that power to the utmost, whether by simple transfer of 
metres or transposition from any other key, but let us not imagine 
that we can force the very diapason of our language.—I am, Sir, 

ONE WHO HAS DABBLED IN VERSE. 


BOOKS. 
scallions 
LORD DUFFERIN ON [RELAND.+ 
A series of letters on * Irish Emigration” and the * ‘Tenure of 
Land in Ireland,” originally addressed to the Times newspaper, 
have now been carefully revised, somewhat enlarged, and bound 
together in what Lord Dufferin, their author, modestly speaks of 
as a ‘* pamphlet.” His work is, in reality, a book of goodly size 
and value. ‘The appendices, which are long and elaborate, throw 
much light on the subjects discussed in the text. Indeed, the re- 
print, or rather the reproduction—for there is much that is new— 
is thoroughly justifiable. 

We say all this ‘‘ without prejudice, 
phrase, to the general views which the Spectator has held upon 
the great Irish question, political, social, economic, and religious ; 
only a part of which Lord Dafferin has here treated. ‘Those 
views have always been expressed with frankness and freedom ; 
and this column is not the place, nor this moment the time, to 
confirm, to modify, or to cancel them. It is an account of Lord 
Dufferin’s book that we here chiefly wish to give. Very many 
people who glance over the pages of a weekly review will never 
care to study in the volume itself, and in considerable detail, 
the subject taken up by this literary nobleman. ‘They, may how- 
ever—even the laziest or busiest of them—be sutliciently in- 
terested in the matter to care to know what are the main 
grounds of defence held by Lord Dufferin against those who 
have assailed, somewhat harshly, the character of the Irish land- 
lord, and assigned the landlords’ ill- management and ill-will as the 
causes of Ireland’s misfortunes. It is very possible—as our author 
himself admits—that the class feeling which is shared more or less 
by every one, in the world as it is, has made some of his expressions 
against the assailants of his class stronger than they would other- 


’ 


if we may use a lawyer's 





* I do not mean to say that they are quantitative, The peculiarity of French is 
that both quantity and accent are with it mostly accidental elements, not as in other 
languages inwinsic to certain letters, or combinations of letters, so that its metres 
can be based neither upon the one nor upon the other. But the pronunciation is 
quantitative, nevertheless. 

+ Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. By the Right Hon, Lord 
Dafferin, K.P. London: Wills, Sotheran, and Co. 1867, 
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wise have been. But we do not in the least believe that he has| the evictions executed in the country and in the towns. A very 


improperly attempted to wrest facts to his own ends, and shall 
follow his narrative and his arguments with the confidence that 
is his due. 

The emigration question is the first that is opened ; and it is 
sought to show that the exodus of the last score of years has been 
a blessing, instead of a curse—a welcome relief to an overloaded 
country. Emigration may be occasioned by a calamity, says Lord 
Dufferin ; it may be followed by disastrous consequences; but it 
is in itself a curative process, and “ to confound it with the evils to 
which it affords relief would be as great a blunder as to mistake the 
distressing accidents of suppuration for symptoms of mortification.” 
‘To attribute to the landlord the desire for the population to decrease 
is, he considers, absurd ; for the landlord is but a trader in Jand ; 
and when did a trader complain of having too many customers ? 
Again, the landlord is, very often, himself the employer of labour, 
and the rise in wages, consequent upon continued emigration, he 
is among the first to feel, and, perhaps, to suffer by. ‘To this it 
may be answered—and answered with some truth—that as yet no 
inconvenient diminution of the agricultural population has occur- 
red; that is, no diminution inconvenient to the landlord or large 
tenant. The scale may turn, sooner or later; and then—it may 
be argued—the landlord and the large tenant would feel the dis- 
advantages of a system to which, at least, their active disapproval 
had never before been given. Emigration, it is said by some, is 
acquiring a momentum which will carry it beyond all reasonable 
limits. This is admitted by Lord Dufferin to be a contingency 
deserving serious attention; but he thinks the first precaution to 
be taken is to fix those classes most exposed to the current, in 
circumstances of such comfort and stability as will allow them to 
resist its influence. Meanwhile, the transformation of an indigent 
and disaffected subject into a prosperous foreign customer is a 
change not wholly for the worst; and ‘‘ the industry which has 
gone forth to till the prairies of the West cheapens the loaf to 
millions in the old country.” 

One thing, at all events, is certain. In the progress of every 

civilized community, the period must arrive when the natural increase 
of population overtakes the normal rate of production. The true remedy 
may be to communicate additional fertility to the soil; but this is sel- 
dom an immediate possibility. As a consequence, the rate of population 
must be checked, or its standard of comfort must deteriorate, or its ac- 
cruing surplus must remove. But the first necessitates an artificial 
and often an unnatural social system, as is said to prevail in France ; 
and the next is an alternative which entails the physical degradation we 
have seen supervene in Ireland. There remains therefore the third,— 
a course in perfect harmony with the laws of nature, and one which has 
already established the religion, the language, and the freedom of Eng- 
land over one-fourth of the habitable globe. To lament the exhibition 
of so much enterprise, vital energy, and colonizing power in the race 
to which we belong, scems to me more perverse than to stigmatize as a 
curse the blessing originally pronounced on those who were first bidden 
“to go forth, and multiply and replenish the earth.” 
The second chapter of Lord Dufferin’s book is devoted to a de- 
fence of the landlords, and an elaborate denial of the many charges 
brought against them. It is the landlords of the south and west, 
not those of the north and east, who have been condemned by 
popular English politicians. If, then, emigration is owing to 
their oppression, it is argued by Lord Dufferin that Ulster should 
have enjoyed a comparative immunity from the general depletion. 
But what, he asks, is the fact ?— 

Although immediately after the famine the emigration from the South 
was, for obvious reasons, in excess, though not very largely, of that from 
the North, the first wave of emigration that ever left the shores of Ireland 
proceeded from Ulster, and during the last fourteen years Ulster’s con- 
tribution to the general emigration has been greater than that of eithor 
Connaught or Leinster, and in the ratio of twenty-three to tweuty- 
seven as compared with the average of the three provinces. 

If the greater density of the population of Ulster be suggested 
in mitigation of this comparison, Lord Dufferin would answer that 
such a consideration scarcely alters the result ; the ratio of emi- 
gration from Ulster to the population of that province having 
been as great as the ratio of emigration to population from 
Leinster and Connaught, though less than that from Munster 
in the proportion of 1 to 2. Further to exempt the Jand- 
lords from unmerited blame, the author of the work before 
us goes into statistics upon the subject of evictions. The 
total emigration from Ireland during the last seven years has 
averaged about 90,000 a year. The average of evictions during 


the same period, as compared with the number of emigrants, has | 


| fall of Ireland. 





great difference was, of course, to be looked for, but it is more 
enormous than we should have expected; thirteen hundred and 


| thirty-four evictions having been made in counties, and only sixty- 
_ nine in ** counties of cities and counties of towns,” during the year 


1865. 

In his third chapter, which has been to us the most interesting, 
and is possibly also the most valuable, Lord Dufferin gives a retro- 
spect of the economical history of Ireland, and in the main he re- 
fers Ircland’s misfortunes to the unjust laws which are as lead upon 
her fect. She has had to complain, not only of the “ protective” 
tendency of English agriculture, but of English trade. Manches- 
ter manufacturers have been her enemies, no less than the farmers of 
the grazing districts. By an Act of the 20th of Elizabeth Irish 
eattle were declared a “nuisance,” and their importation was 
prohibited. ‘The Irish then sent over cured provisions instead. 

A second Act of Parliament imposed prohibitory duties on salted 
meats. Tho hides of the animals still remained, but the same influence 
soon put a stop to the importation of leather. Our cattle trade abolished, 
we tried sheep-farming. The sheep-breeders of England immediately 
took alarm, and Irish wool was declared contraband by a Parliament of 
Charles II. Headed in this direction, we tried to work up the raw 
material at home, but this created the greatest outcry of all. Every 
maker of fustian, flannel, and broad-cloth in the country rose up in 
arms, and by an Act of William ILI. the woollen industry of Ireland 
was extinguished, and 20,000 manufacturers left the island. 

Afterwards, the silk business was tried, but the silk manufac- 
turers of England were as watchful of their own interests as the 
woolstaplers. The cotton manufacturer, the sugar refiver, and 
the soap and candlemaker were up in arms in their turn, The 
colonial trade was in a manner open ; but it was, as Lord Dufferin 
shows, only ‘‘in a manner.” ‘The consequence of such a system, 
pursued towards Ireland for two hundred and fifty years, is, 
according to our author, this,—‘* that the entire nation flung itself 
upon the land with as fatal an impulse as when a river whose cur- 
rent is suddenly impeded rolls back and drowns the valley it once 
fertilized.” ‘The remedy, it is argued, is to be found in the steady 
encouragement of trade and manufactures, which may afford 
profitable employment to a large population ; and may draw off 
from the small farms the younger sous, who,—if the old system were 
continued—would subdivide them into allotments so small as to be 
practically useless. 

This takes us on to the next branch of the subject,—the question 
of la petite culture. Some persons, holding other views than Lord 
Dufferin’s, believe that though this system is attended with some 
disadvantages, it may yet be made protitable by industry and 
minute labour, as it is, they say, in Belgium. But Belgium pre- 
sents to the minute cultivator some advantages which Ireland can- 
not hope to present for several hundred years, and some which she 
can never present. Close to the garden farins of Flanders are a 
cluster of populous cities, with a constant demand for agricultural 
produce. In Flanders, too, though the climate is pretty generally 
moist, it is never absolutely damp; having nothing like the rain- 
The sun, too, has much power there ; and second 
crops are raised habitually in many districts. But this could not 
be done in Ireland. 

The proportion of cultivators to the soil is greater in Ireland 
than in any country except Belgium ; and Lord Dufferin dwells 
upon this fact, regarding it as au evil which emigration does 
something to remedy. He further devotes considerable space to 
a review of various proposals for the alteration of the tenure of 
land in Ireland; but we do not intend to consider these proposals 
in a notice of his book. No one, we think, can be master of the 
Irish question, from whatever side he looks at it, without having 
given some attention to the very readable and instructive book 
which Lord Dufferin has written. 





DEAN RAMSAY ON SCOTTISH HUMOUR.* 
Some people, were they told that a book had been written about 
the humour of the Scotch, would answer—in sublime forgetfulness 
of Sir Walter and of Robert Burns—‘Scottish humour! 
There is no such thing as humour in Scotland.” The 
feeling, we believe, that would prompt such a remark is shared by 
thousands of Englishmen, though they would not ackuowledge it 
so broadly. For it is rather the fashion to consider Scotchmen as 
plodding beings—dull, good fellows—who work hard and drink 


been at the rate of about two to every 100, scarcely 1,500 evictions | whisky six days of the week, and on the seventh drink whisky and 


having been executed, for example, in 1865. In Munster, the pro- 
vince from whence the largest emigration has taken place, the | But, in truth, the Scotch have a humour of their own, a humour 


evictions have been fewest, and of the total number throughout all eminently national; and, as Dean Ramsay says in the preface 


Ireland two-thirds were for the non-payment of rent. 
remark, en passant, upon the extraordiuary disproportion between 


listen to discourses on predestination and justification by faith. 
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to the book which suggests our observations, the characteristic 
peculiarities of the Scottish people are indicated in a very marke 
manner by Scottish anecdotes. Scottish humour is far removed 
from the rich merriment of the Irish, from the genial satire of 
which we are so fond in England, from the brilliant epigrams of 
the French, and from the cruel, quiet wit with which an Italian 
will barb the arrows of his speech. Perhaps, its special charac- 
teristic is shrewdness. Sometimes a quick sense of humour induces 
shrewdness (indeed, the former is rarely possessed without the 
latter); but in the Scotch character, we are inclined to think, 
it is the shrewdness that induces the humour. A Scotchman is 
nothing, if not ‘‘canny.” 

The object of the Dean of Edinburgh’s most popular work has 
not been to string together mere funny stories, or to collect 
amusing anecdotes. ‘' The object of these pages,” he says, ‘‘ has 
been throughout to illustrate Scottish life and character by bring- 
ing forward those modes and forms of expression by which alone 
our national peculiarities can be illustrated and explained.” 
Besides, Scottish replies and expressions which are most char- 
acteristic—and which the Dean, with pardonable impartiality, con- 
siders ‘‘unique for dry humour "—he has entered upon the 
question of dialect and proverbs. He reminds us that some years 
back the Scottish tongue existed almost as a separate language ; 
and he says it has a force and beauty of phraseology, considered 
merely as phraseology, peculiar to itself. © He remarks, for 
example, that the Scottish dialects are peculiarly rich in terms of 
endearment, more so than the pure Anglican. Now, an Eng- 
lishman would imagine that the “love,” “dear,” ‘‘ darling,” and 
“ sweet” of his own mother tongue expressed quite as much as he 
would care to put into any words at all; but the Scotchman, being 
(if we are to believe Dean Ramsay) of a more gushing disposition, 
has recourse, in his moments of effusion, to ‘‘ my dawtie,” one who 
is dawted, i.e., fondled, or caressed) ; “* my winsome ;” ‘* my wee 
thing ;” and even ‘‘my winsome marrow,” the last word signify- 
ing a dear companion, one of a pair closely allied to each other. 
There must, argues the Dean, be a stronger current of tenderness 
in a Scottish heart than we have been inclined to fancy, for such 
terms to exist. ‘There could not be such terms, were the feelings 
they expressed unknown. 

And yet, we would venture to remark, there must be a certain 
hardness in the Scotch character, even in good Scotch character— 
for we are not talking of bad people—if all the Dean’s stories are 
true, and we do not for an instant doubt their truth. It is well 
that the North Britons have those tender words before mentioned, 
as some set-off against the hardness of certain of their deeds. In his 
chapter on ‘ Religious Feelings and Religious Observances,” the 
industrious compiler of Scottish Reminiscences tells this story :— 
A lady of ancient Scottish family, accustomed to visit her poor de- 
pendents, called on an excellent woman to condole with her on the 
death of her nephew, with whom she had lived, and whose loss 
must have been severely felt by her. The lady remarked, ‘‘ What 
a nice white cap you have got on, Margaret.” ‘ Indeed, mem, 
ay, sae it is; for ye see the gude lad’s winding-sheet was ower 
lang, and I cut aff as muckle as made twa bonny caps.” 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Convivial Habits,” we find the following, 
which is worse :—‘‘ At a prolonged drinking bout, at which the 
gentlemen of the country-side were present, one of the party 
remarked, ‘* What gars the laird of Garskadden luk sae gash ?”* 
**Qu!” says his neighbour, the laird of Kilmardinny, “ Gars- 
kadden’s been wi’ his Maker these twa hours ; I saw him step awa, 
but I didna like to disturb gude company.” 

The national pride—justifiable, yet amusing—is shown by a 

@ story of a conversation between an old Scotchman and an English- 
man with a mania for everything Scotch. The conversation took 
place at a German bath—perhaps Ems, perhaps Hombourg—and 
the Englishman, who had been boasting of Bannockburn, and 
saying Burns was the greatest of all possible poets, took his leave 
with, ‘‘ Well, Sir, next time we meet, I hope you will receive me 
as a real countryman.” ‘ Weel,” said the old North Briton, “I’m 
jest thinking, my lad, ye’re nae Scotchman; but I'll tell ye what 
ye are—ye’re jest an improved Englishman.” 

Our last story shall be illustrative of the language of Scotland. 
It is drawn from the chapter in which Dean Ramsay has collected 
all sorts of tales of the dialect ; and it affords an example of the 
prominence said to be given to vowels in Scotch discourse. The 
dialogue is between a shopman and a customer, and the conversa- 
tion relates to a plaid hanging at the shop door :— 

Customer (inquiring the material).—Oo ? (wool ?) 

Shopman.—Ay, 00 (yes, wool). 





* Ghasily, 





Customer.—A’ 00? (all wool?) 

Shopman.—Ay, a’ 00 (yes, all wool). 

Customer.—A’ ae 00? (all same wool ?) 

Shopman.—Ay, a’ ae 00 (yes, all the same wool). 

—a little bit of dialogue that might form part of a theatre impossi- 
ble ; for it would be too much even for Mr. Clarke, of ‘‘ Bonnie 
Fishwife” celebrity. 

Perhaps we have said all that needs to be said about Dean 
Ramsay’s amusing book. It is not a book on which we can 
generalize: it is not, even, in our opinion, a book to be read 
industriously ; but rather to be taken up now and then, when a 
man wants to go to a printed page to get a harmless laugh. It is 
a perfect repertory of humorous anecdote, and it is as such that 
we prefer to regard it, rather than as a systematic exponent of 
Scottish character. As it is very amusing, very desultory, and 
quite unburdened with philosophic reflections, we are at no loss to 
account for the popularity it has already attained. 





WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN INDIA.* 


Dr. ApAmMs, whom we take to be a native of North Britain, went 
out to India as medical officer in the 64th Regiment, at the com- 
mencement of 1849, and during his sojourn of three or four years 
in the East spent his leisure time in killing all manner of birds 
and quadrupeds that were unfortunate enough to come within 
range of his gun. Of his exploits as a Nimrod he made copious 
entries in a diary, which he has now shaped into a book, or, as it 
would seem, friends have shaped for him, the diarist himself, 
writing from ‘“‘ New Brunswick, North America, April, 1867,’" 
apologizing for ‘‘ defects in diction,” and declaring himself ‘‘ ever 
grateful” to various persons for having “ revised the proof sheets.’” 
Needless to add, upon these data, that Dr. Adams’s book is a very 
poor literary performance ; nevertheless, it is not altogether unat- 
tractive, and but for the utter absence of cohesion among the 
whirlwind of scrappy paragraphs densely packed together, might 
be read through with real interest. The number of flying, creep- 
ing, and running creatures the doctor killed is somewhat fabulous, 
and the zest with which he recounts his achievements with the 
rifle is equal to his zeal as a mighty hunter before the Lord. To 
make good his title-page promise of speaking as ‘a naturalist,’” 
he appends the Latin names of all the animals he bagged, or 
had hopes of bagging, in parenthesis, giving, moreover, short 
descriptions of the scenery through which he passed, so that even 
the Vale of Cashmere and the Himalayas are noticed as a back- 
ground to antelopes, bears, cormorants, dial-birds, elephants, 
falcons, hyenas, ibexes, jackals, and all the innumerable host of 
great and little victims that perished under his seldom-erring 
bullets. ‘To do the doctor justice, it must be said that he writes 
a concise and frequently highly picturesque style, which serves to 
set off wonderfully his hunting ardour, and the excitement ac- 
companying the ‘ wanderings of a naturalist,” with an ever- 
capped gun across his shoulder. Take as an instance of his 
descriptive powers the following sketch of a shooting scene 
in the neighbourhood of Serinuggur, in the Himalaya Mountains, 
where he sought and found the markhore, a species of chamois. 
The way in which Nimrod puts a little bit of the Himalayas, 
almost en passant, into a grand hunting picture, is quite unique. 
“T spied a herd of frightened markhore, led on by a noble old 
male, all dashing at full speed across the crumbling mountain top.. 
On the three following days, we continued on their trail, sleeping 
under rocks, and were up and after them as soon as day dawned. - 
However, the wily old buck was invariably on the look out, 
always guiding his herd to open and inaccessible places, until, 
on the afternoon of the third day, tired and wearied from repeated 
exertion, and vain attempts to circumvent the vigilant leader, my 
shickaree was about to clear a spot for the night’s bivouac, when 
we espied the patriarch of the herd on a jutting cliff far above us. 
Then the old hunter Ajez Khan exclaimed, ‘ We shall have better 
luck to morrow ;’ and his words proved true, for at day-dawm 
we came on the herd feeding in a hollow above a glacier, which 
sloped gradually down into the valley. Singling out the two 
largest, I pressed my trusty Westley Richards to my shoulder, 
and fired on the fine old buck. Before he had fallen, another bullet 
pierced the second largest male of the herd, and when the smoke 
cleared away both were seen rolling down the ice-clad slope. How 
my heart beat with delight, and Ajez Khan hugged and kissed the 
rifle! With what wild excitement we half slid, half bounded 
down the glacier after our quarry, which lay like little black specks: 
on the snow far below us! ‘They had bumped and rolled until 
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brought to a stand-still by a huge boulder on the ice, where we 
found them just as the sun was setting. In all my Himalayan 
travels I have never witnessed a scene so wild and grand as that 
glen ; and never shall I forget the circumstances which have fixed 
its noble magnificence in my memory. The largest trophy mea- 
sured 11} hands at the shoulder, and each of his horns was 483 
inches in length, and 3 feet 2 inches between their tips. His long 
flowing black beard, dashed with grey, stretched from the chin 
down the dewlap to his chest, hanging in long straight tresses to 


. his knees. He looked in every respect the very monarch of the 


glen.” 

Some of the author’s best descriptions are of the Vale of Cash- 
mere, through which he went shooting for some months, and 
where ‘‘shickaree” attracted his attention to the fact of its being 
a very beautiful spot upon earth, inhabited by curious human 
beings, as well as game. ‘‘ What could have induced the English 
to have given that fine valley to Goulab Singh?” the shickaree 
cried, upon one occasion, looking down from a mountain top upon 
the sun-lit Valeof Cashmere. ‘ He knew the story of how it was 
purchased by the present ruler at the termination of the Sutlej 
campaign even better than I did,” exclaims the doctor; ‘‘ but the 
sudden ebullition of affectionate regard for his native land over- 
came him, and seeing it to such advantage on that bright spring 
morning, the simple shickaree turned an wsthetic.” ‘And no 
wonder,” Dr. Adams continues, his attention fully aroused by the 
native sesthetic’s observation, ‘‘for before or since I never beheld 
@ lovelier scene. There lay the fine broad valley, far, far down, 
the Jhelum twisting through its rich fields covered with grass, 


‘and irrigated with numberless mountain torrents; the rising sun 


just gilding the tops of its snow-clad barriers, and the smoke ris- 
ing from hundreds of villages.and hamlets, half hid among pro- 
fusion of tree and jungle. Verily, well might have the poet sung, 
‘If there bé an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this!’ Un- 
fortunately, in the doctor’s opinion, the inside of the Elysium did 
not improve on nearer inspection. ‘As the small gondolas 
glided slowly towards the entrance to the little Venice of Asia 
[Serinuggur], our attention was directed to two human skeletons 
suspended in cages on the river’s bank. ‘These, we were informed, 
were criminals that had been executed some years before, and 
were left on these gibbets as a warning to all malefactors. We 
were not altogether unprepared for such examples of Goulab 
Singh’s mode of rule, having read of his horrible deeds in the days 
when he was weaving the meshes of the net that ended in captur- 
ing Cashmere. One cannot without a shudder recollect that it 
was he who, at Poonah, under the slopes of the southern Pinjal, 
had two prisoners flayed alive in his presence, and not content with 
that, sent for his son (the present ruler), in order that he might take 
an example from his father in the art of governing. Such was the 
ruler of the valley when I had the pleasure of visitingit. A striking 
difference is worth noticing with reference to the natives of the 
capital, that is, the healthy and sunburnt faces of the boat people, 
and the pale and bloodless aspect of the men and women who 
crowd the banks of the river. Many of the fair sex are extremely 
beautiful, but filth, poverty, and tyranny have made their impres- 
siops on the Cashmeree, who for centuries has been subject to 
tyrannical governments.” 

Curiously mixed up with Dr. Adams’s hunting sketches are 
pieces of biographical and other information, refreshing to light 
upon, after all the shooting and worship of ‘trusty Westley 
Richards.” ‘Thus, on one occasion there drop sin, right between 
musk deer and brown bears, the last descendant of an ancient 
royal race, sovereigns of immense realms east of the Himalayas. 
‘* After a day’s hard work on the mountain side, searching for 
lepiz, we were returning homewards through a little belt of birch 
when I came on a musk deer, and shot the little creature as it 
stood gazing in astonishment at my sudden appearance. The 
female is of little value, except for its skin, as the flesh is dry and 
tasteless. During our stay in the little valley of Trahal, we had 
a visit from Mirza Shah, ex-Rajah of Iscardo, one of Goulab 
Singh’s state prisoners ; he had been exiled for twelve years, and 
was living in destitution in a small village close by. The poor 
fellow seemed completely borne down by sorrow, although only 
thirty years of age. He was tall, slender, and handsome, and 
wore a large white turban and blue mantle. Through an interpreter 
he informed us of the unjust way in which his country was taken 
from him by Goulab Singh; but his dull eye seemed to brighten 
up when he recounted the friendly relations that used to subsist 
between his father and the British Government, ending with the 
Cashmeree’s prayer, ‘ That the day might not be distant when the 
Feringee would rule over the valley, and his mountain home be 
restored to him,’ He looked, however, as if he was not likely to 





live to see that day. Grateful for our sympathies, he took hig 
way, and soon reappeared with a piece of rock crystal, which 
we feigned to think was valuable; and in return Halkett 
made him a present of a penknife, which he looked on 
as a courtly gift. How are the mighty fallen! He was the 
last one of the royal race who had lorded over Ladakh and Tibet 
for several centuries. The isabella, or brown bear of the Hima- 
layas, is an exceedingly stupid and unsuspicious animal in districts 
where it has not been disturbed. My first encounter with one 
well exemplifies what may be considered a common occurrence 
with those who have hunted it in the more secluded valleys. An 
individual was discovered feeding on the side of a very steep 
ridge, which was intersected by a succession of deep furrows, so 
that when the bear was feeding across the declivity it was con- 
stantly rising over these inequalities, and dipping into the inter. 
vening hollows. ‘The result to us, who were stalking the animal, 
was that we had to wait until it had crossed one ridge before we 
attempted to pass over another, and so on, until we arrived at the 
last, when, to my astonishment, on peeping over the eminence, 
I descried Bruin’s ears within an arm’s length, and heard him 
nibbling and blowing on the grass; so, springing on my feet, I 
discharged the contents of two barrels in his body. However, he 
regained his footing, rushed down the slope, and disappeared in 
the dense jungle at the base. No time was lost in following up 
the trail, which was evident enough from great splashes of blood.” 
To make a long story short, Bruin was found the next day, after 
immense exertions, ‘‘lying stiff and dead under a tree.” And 
thus musk deer, dethroned prince, and brown bear vanish from 
the scene. 

Among the most interesting portions of Dr. Adams’s book is a 
short dissertation on ‘scavenger animals,” looked upon with the 
eye of a hunter and of a surgeon in Her Majesty’s Army. ‘ The 
part played by certain mammals and birds in the removal of 
refuse, more especially in hot climates, is far more important than 
generally supposed. As regards India and the East, the chief 
actors in this great sanitary movement, or what might justly be 
designated Nature’s first-class scavengers, embrace, among beasts, 
the jackal, hyena, domestic swine, dog; and among birds, vul- 
tures, kites, crowns, minas, and the well known adjutant (Lep- 
toptilos argala—Gmel.). I have noted many facts in connection 
with the habits of these useful animals in South-Eastern Europe, 
North Africa, as well as Asia, and been strongly impressed with 
the belief that if the time should come when the most prominent 
actors in the scene became extinct, or greatly reduced in numbers, 
there will needs be some means of making good the loss ; for, most 
assuredly, if Eastern cities were at present denuded of their carrion 
quadrupeds and birds, there is no system of conservancy on the 
part of the human occupants at all equal to take their place. The 
nocturnal, bold, and sneaking habits of the jackal and hyena are 
well known. ‘The last is decidedly far less numerous, and hunts 
generally singly, whilst the jackal does so in packs. ‘The one appears, 
however, frequently to accompany the other, for at night, among 
the discordant yelps of the jackal, may be heard the hoarser barks 
of the striped hyena. Over South-Eastern Europe, Central and 
Southern Asia, both are more or less plentiful, affecting also the 
mountainous regions to pretty high altitudes. It is said that the 
pariah dog assists them to rifle graveyards ; at all events, it is no 
uncommon circumstance to see the results of their depredations. 
One frightful example came under my notice at Rawul Pindee, 
where a grave in the cemetery was opened and a body torn to 
pieces by a troop of jackals. On the occasion in question they 
had removed several heavy stones placed above the body in order 
to prevent their attacks, and I noticed that, besides using their 
fore-paws in removing the soil, they had evidently lifted many of” 
the stones with their mouths. Withal, however, these sacrilegious 
deeds are more than compensated for by the vast amount of 
scavenger work they accomplish. Although anything in the way 
of flesh, putrid or otherwise, is acceptable, I am not aware that 
the jackal betakes to the dung-eating habits of the dog, swine, 
and even sheep, of India. The two first play an important part 
in the removal of the excreta in and around many Oriental cities, 
where no such institution as either a public or private latrine is 
known. Indeed, the swine of many parts of India are maintained 
entirely in this way, and driven daily to the purlieus of the towns. 
The domestic animal strongly resembles the wild species in its 
outward form, but its lean appearance and excessively loathsome 
habits present an equally opposite contrast. Its flesh is very often 
‘ measled,’ that is, contains the germs of the tape-worm, which 
are supposed to be the result of its foul feeding. This circum- 
stance came forcibly before my notice at Rawul Pindee, where the 
diseased flesh of the animal was sold in quantities to the soldiers. 
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...++ No doubt, mutton is frequently contaminated in this 
manner, a8, strange to say, the sheep, and even goats, of many 
parts of the East, take to the same abominable mode of feeding.” 
Dr. Adams here branches off again, not stating whether the facts 
he mentions are generally known to the Indian authorities ; if not, 
they might add to explaining the mortality of troops in our 
Eastern possessions. 





THE HUGUENOT FAMILY.* 

Wenz it not for her pure womanly instincts, which, like lights at 
gea, shine clear and steady over dangerous tracks, the historical 
backgrounds Miss Tytler chooses for her novels would assuredly 
prove rocks upon which the vessel of her imagination would run 
to wreck. In Citoyenne Jacqueline the leading merit was perhaps 
not so much broad dramatic contrast of character, or skilful 
development of startling incident, as the unconscious directness 
with which she made the blood-sprinkled waves of the Terror float 
her characters into dramatic situations, grouping them all, uncon- 
sciously, but with the utmost naturalness, round lofty centres of 
motive and emotion, so that from first to last the “‘ soul of Goodness 
is seen in process of conquering the chaos and creating the light.” 
And in the Diamond Rose, which has recently been reissued, the cha- 
racters, to whose heroism she occasionally administers such hard pro- 
saic-seeming knocks, yet, like flints, throw out the brighter sparks 
for her stern inflictions, lighting up the dark artificiality and re- 
actionary life-weariness of that stricken period of Scottish history. 
Certainly, had Euphame Napier been painted a whit more after 
the conventional ideal lady of the novelist, she had stood the less 
effectively, because the less naturally, in her place beside “ sour, 
dour Mark,” the gentle Romirus, and giddy, birdlike Katie 
Crichton, in whom at last so much of the woman springs up that 
she cannot rest absent from her lordly husband. In this latest 
novel—which though less brilliant in grouping and colour than 
Citoyenne, and perhaps less intensely real and dramatically faith- 
ful than the Diamond Rose, is yet, in some important points, far 
superior to both—she has given us the most genuine, because the 
most faithfully idealized reflection we have met with of Huguenot 
life and suffering, along with a picture which we think almost as 
genuine of English Methodism and English eighteenth-century 
fashion. Here, too, the characters, elevated by the sudden and 
tragic sweep of events in a revolutionary time, have their highest 
heroism developed out of elements which on one side are utterly 
unheroic and common-place. We have heartily to thank the 
genuine woman in Miss Tytler for saving us from the fatality 
which, in the hands of a disciple less genuinely devoted to 
Thackeray than she is, would only have given us the show of 
heroism in place of the reality. 

In the Huguenot Family Miss Tytler has preserved the happy 
mean between the purely domestic novel and the purely historical 
one. Her success lies in having so softly blended the two elements 
that each derives reality and colour from the other. When the 
Huguenot Family—settled in the Shottery Cottage, near the slut- 
tish village of Sedge Pond, which had for a good while lain 
watching them in the attitude of a surly mastiff—threatens to 
lose its distinctive character and be drawn into too close associa- 
tion with English ways and English people, by Grand’mére’s 
gentle ministrations among the fever-stricken villagers, M. Denis 
Landre, the dry little grey rabbit of a savant—the last relic 
of the galleys—appears upon the scene. With his strange reserves 
and his hurried hints as strange as his reserves, he throws fresh 
light upon the great historical cartoon, which, growing dimmer 
and dimmer, had the effect of lessening the relief in which it was 
needful that each of our Huguenots should stand, that they might 
be kept naturally in relation with the great tragedy long past, but 
in which lay the root of the great tragedy amid which the life of 
good Grand’mére was to be quenched. So, too, when Grand’mére’s 
blunder in respect of the coveted alliance for Yolande with young 
Squire Gage, of the Mall, is made manifest, we must read in her 
failure the author's skilful use of a very natural incident to retard 
an identification of habit and interest which would have spoiled 
the chief charm of the story. And the same has doubtless to be 
said of Yolande’s flight from the castle. Miss Tytler has made 
many fine points by the very mistakes of Grand’mére, which scarce 
another novelist had thought of, or, in trying to gain them by more 
direct means, had sacrificed that truthfulness for which this work 
is specially distinguished. 

This rare merit of softly tempering between the domestic ele- 
ment in her story and the historical one is only matched by the rare 
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power Miss Tytler has here shown in the dramatic interpretation of 
nature—a point on which we wish to speak the more fully and 
the more admiringly, that she has in certain passages called to our 
mind Tennyson and Browning, and has in one or two instances, at 
least, surpassed the former in truthfulness and breadth of render- 
ing. ‘Take these contrasted pictures of young Caleb Gage, as he 
rides to the Shottery Cottage to inform Grand’mére that Yolande, 
whom he loved so tenderly, but of whom he cannot but have 
doubts, has been rescued from the wolf grasp of the Honourable 
George Rolle : — 


Caleb rode along by the pastures and the edge of the Waiiste, ona 

wild, windy, rainy morning, only partially recovered from his disorder 
of the previous evening by tho tossings of a sleepless night. As he 
proceeded, he felt something of a wild man’s savage satisfaction in the 
weather, in the landscape which he loved being blurred and blotted out, 
because he was deadly sick at heart. Yet it would not have signified to 
Caleb though all the haunts of bird and beast, and all the tokens of man’s 
dominion over them, had been spread out in their freedom and fineness 
of detail before him. The broad whole, which was a glorious marvel, and 
every individual part of it, which was a wonder, would not have arrested 
or occupied him at the moment, for all his inclination would have been to 
shake his fist and hold up his hand to Heaven against the dominant white 
blot of the Rolles’ Castle, which lay like a treacherous spider's web 
in his path. Finding himself at the garden gate, which he had not 
entered for more than twelve months, Caleb hammered at it till two 
porteresses rushed at once to let him in. Prie, with her head 
swathed in a hugh roll of flannel resembling a shako, appeared in 
breathless haste; but she was outrun by Deb (a girl Grand'mére 
had shown great kindness to when the fever raged), who in ono 
night had shot up, like the bean-stalk of the redoubtable Jack, to 
the stature, bodily and mental, of a giantess. Her clumsy, massive 
features were now positively grand, as they were set in staunch resolu- 
tion, or worked with slow but sleuth-hound sagacity. Both reached 
the gate and assailed the new comer, “ What news, master? Where 
be the child? What hai they done with her?” Caleb Gage was 
reduced to such a state of suppressed passion that he did what no Gage 
for a generation before him had done, he shook off his fellow-creatures 
in distress, and refused to relieve their anxiety. Once within the 
Shottery Cottage, there came a revulsion in Caleb’s mood. The 
dark and sombre parlour forced itself on his dazzled eyes, shin- 
ing with the reflection of love and duty. To another its want 
of embellishment and complete absence of any evidenco of re- 
creation or diversion, might have told of a cramped, chilled, and stunted 
life, its deprivations almost a warrant for outrage against authority. 
But Caleb Gage’s genial, healthy soul did not understand such an argu- 
ment, with God’s sun overhead and His green earth around, and down 
in the depths of the human heart such exhaustless treasures of affec- 
tion, ready to spend themselves upon every living thing. Though 
stupid and smarting under a blow, he could not shut out what he saw 
and remembered of that room. There were the pillow and bobbin, and 
the tapestry frame, with the tasks half finished, lying as Yolande had 
left them. It was by Yolande’s unfailing application that the task was 
accomplished. (Vol. IIL, p. 81.) 
And let the picture be contrasted with this one, which occurs 
after the death of Grand'’mére, when the flower of hope has actually 
taken root in the soil of despair in Caleb’s heart to incite him to 
seek Yolande. ‘The outer world is harbinger of the promise of 
the heart :— 


It was on such a day as that on which Grand’mére and the Sedge 
Pond villagers had had their last encounter, and put the final seal to 
their intercourse. Only, the silvery light of spring had become the 
golden light of summer. For dim, blue, scentless periwinkles in dark 
green ivy, there were now vivid roses, heavy with all sweetness in the 
rich russet of their leaves, orange flames of lilies, ripe oaten straws of 
honeysuckle, and nothing cold but the blossoms of tho jessamine 
which show among companion flowers like stars seen by day, and which nee 
a background of night or age to bring out their purity, peacefulness, and 
trustfulness. All over the meads and the uplands, the castle woods 
and the very Waiiste--which Caleb Gage knew and loved with a power 
and an intensity of appreciation which are like an additional faculty of 
soul and charm of existence to some men and women—there were the 
same seasonable efflorescence and bounty for beast, and bird, and 
insect. Herds standing in the river lowed, and flocks on the wing 
warbled and sang, and bees hummed, filling the great plane and the 
whole row of hives with the murmur of the sea, as if all nature united, 
and did well to unite, and say, that the winter was gone and the 
summer was come, and it depended on God to repair the breaches of the 
past, and give back what was lost in the future. (Vol. IIL, p. 331.) 


The following is of a somewhat different kind, but we cannot 
help quoting it as illustrative of our statement :— 


Spring had come to Sedge Pond at last. But it was not the spring 
of biting winds, blinding dust, and stinging hail; it was the spring that 
is page and usher to the summer, and is so young, tender, and grace- 
ful, that the man in his strength, who is to follow after, is hardly 
thought of or desired,—a spring unerringly acknowledged by all living, 
and even by all inanimate things; by the ringdove and the lapwing, the 
humble-bee and the dragon fly ; in the woods, now bursting into a flush 
of delicate green, brushed with fruitful brown; on the Waiiste with 
yellow trails of golden gorse; by the water, with the white ranunculus 
budding among the still sere flags and rushes. Grand’mére was at 
once like ringdove and lapwing, like the hoariest old oak in the castle 
park, and the stiffest old hound in the castle kennel. She had a heart 
still green, which awoke throbbing obediently to God's signal in tho 
breath of His south wind, as it had done for fourscore years. (Vol. IL, 
p. 117.) 

There is no rhetorical trick here; the effect is gained by true 
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insight and graceful simplicity of expression. And yet Miss Tytler’s 
main strength does not lie in this kind of work, but rather in the 
peculiar realism with which she treats the properly romantic 
elements in her story. Indeed, she sometimes errs on the side of 
apologizing for the very excellencies of her characters. The self- 
consciousness which is so destructive of creative unity may mani- 
fest itself in this way, as well as in the opposite excess. This is 
even more noticeable in the Diamond Rose than here. We should 
not be surprised although we learned that Grand’mére was really a 
study from life. If so, the artist’s merit is all the greater. 
Though Grand’mére throughout appears asa truly heroic character, 
yet what the authoress would teach us is, that Grand’mére was so 
great because she was not without faults of her own, to which, 
as much as to anything, we owe the great lessons she has to teach 
us. This calm reserve with regard to the fine points in her cha- 
racter is one of Miss Tytler’s peculiar attributes, indicating a 
strength of individuality very rare among story-tellers. And had 
it not been for this circumstance, artistic truth had sometimes 
been sacrificed to moral truth, the more especially that Miss 
Tytler makes Yolande so much a youthful copy of Grand’mére 
—a point in which, dramatically viewed, she has committed the 
one great error of the work. When, for instance, we find the young 
Huguenot girl at Corner Farm preaching to poor heart-hardened 
Milly Rolle, in such words as the old Huguenot would herself 
have used, we cannot help thinking that she has to some extent 
become a lay figure; and in the sacrifice of distinctive individuality, 
there must, in astory, be a sacrifice of the elements of interest. How 
far Miss Tytler may have sought to escape from the penalty a direct 
lesson brings with it by this quicksilver-like disturbance upon the 
chief impression, we know not ; but from a very striking passage 
near the close of the work, it is evident that she is herself so far 
conscious of the loss accruing to the whole as art from this pal- 
pably adventitious projection of Grand’mére’s influence. The only 
thing, indecd, that saves this from exercising a disastrous effect 
upon the story, is that Yolande, being a real copy of Grand’mére, 
reflects those deeper elements of interest which lie very near to 
the weaknesses and defects of character in the grand old Huguenot. 

These more noticeable faults, however, are largely atoned for by 
the presence of a healthy humour. To a great extent this was 
absent from Miss Tytler’s former works, and a certain neutral-grey 
tone was imparted to them by the actual reserve of gravity ; but 
here, the humour which plays constantly about the ever shift- 
ing fantastic groups, gives to each member a clear distinc- 
tiveness and relief. Black Jasper, the ‘ simple, timid, at- 
tached negro, with great gaping mouth, rolling eyes, and pro- 
jecting ears, which were like ebony handles to the ebony casket 
of his body in its green and yellow livery,”—is, in this respect, 
a capital character, skilfully disposed, and giving, in that exquisite 
chapter, ‘‘ The Truce of God,” the most tender bountifulness of 
life. Nor less so, bluff, blunt, club-footed Prie, with the ‘* down- 
cast, grudging, introverted eyes, not because she was a suspicious 
character, but because they had early had her club-foot perpetually 
suspended before them, while at the same time they had not cared 
to look at it.” And Maitre Lushington, the Rolles’ butler, ‘‘ with 
his cauliflower wig, noble calves, and his person drooping and 
slouching in its gorgeous peach and scarlet,” fulfils an honourable 
Office likewise, for with those just named he aids in bringing out such 
marked contrasts of character as only a genius could have con- 
ceived and sustained with a power like that Miss Tytler has shown 
in this work. There is Lady Rolle, nonchalant, contradictory, 
heartless, imperious; Lord Rolle, idle, vain, empty-headed, and fond 
of a reputation for wit and learning ; Parson Hoadley, so intense in 
character that the strings of his mind snap under the force of a 
fresh conviction; and Dolly and Milly Rolle, frivolous, exacting, 
and, like the Honourable George, void of natural affection. The dry 
humour of the scene at the overturn of the chariot, in which the 
Honourable George Rolle had run off with Yolande and Milly, is 
exquisite. Milly is wailing piteously, though not a wit worse. 
Yolande is running eagerly to aid whom she can, and George him- 
self is wedged tightly in between the panels of the splintered 
chariot, while the coachman lies groaning and bleeding at a little 
distance. 


“ Mistress Milly,” Mr. George startled the girls by saying, as quietly 
as if they were all seated at the castle supper-table. When they looked 
round, and tried to discover him, a struggling moon-beam gave them a 
glimpse of his smooth sallow face, rendered grotesquely horrible by a 
large splash of mud on it, and by his scratch wig being displaced in the 
shock, so that his head looked like a lunatic’s in its primitive bareness, 
as it nodded to them with imperturbable good breeding over the panel, 
“Mistress Milly, I beg you to havesome mercy on your own lungs, cousin, 
if not on our ears, and those of the owls and the bats; the tympanums 
of the latter may recover, but I implore you to consider that it is 
the former which will be the greatest sufferer in the contretemps, if you 





persist in exerting them to so tremendous an extent. My good creat 

be reasonable ; we are all in the same mess; and though little Dupuy 
seems provided with wings for every catastrophe, I, for my part, have 
come off but poorly. Allow me to mention that I have had the small 
misfortune to lose an eye. I am convinced that one of my eyes has been 
knocked out in rough contact with this detestable pale ;” asserted the 
Honourable George, affording a wonderful example of philosophy in hig 
own person, as he put up his hand with simple ruefulness, and touched 
a cold wet mass in the socket of his eye. (Vol. III., p. 26.) 

Nor do these exhaust the characters. There is Madame 
Dupuy, in her reserve and gloomy concentration as she broods 
over Huguenot wrongs, self-consistent to the very last, even 
when her resolve, like a steel bow, bends under pressure, only to 
spring back again with sharper recoil ; and there is old Caleb Gage, 
a sweet old man, in whom the stern faithfulness of Methodism ig 
wedded with something of the gentle stateliness of the men of the 
Elizabethan time. And speaking of Caleb Gage, we must remark 
in passing that it seems to us the authoress has so far missed the 
spirit of early Methodism when she makes the preachers at the 
old Squire’s last feast begin to discuss interpretations of prophecy. 
So far as we know, the early Methodists looked rather lightly on 
that class of studies. 

We have preferred indicating our impressions of the work to 
giving a formal outline of the story, for which, perhaps, our rea- 
ders will thank us, when they take up these volumes to read them, 
as we hope they will not miss the chance of doing. 

In spite of the defects we have indicated, or perhaps, in some 
measure because of them, for they spring from the existence of 
rare and beautiful qualities in the author, we have no hesitation in 
characterizing this as at once the warmest, richest, and sincerest 
of recent novels. It is bright with skilfully contrasted pic- 
ture, and full of mellow wisdom; clouds and shadows do brood 
brood over the landscape, but only that rain may fall to make the 
grass greener and the leafage richer. Many readers will, no doubt, 
feel disappointed, and object to the tragically painful elements 
which gather round the death of Grand’mére ; yet what may be 
lost in conventional consistency is certainly gained in that broader 
truth for which we yet honourShakespeare; what is felt to be lacking 
in fanciful suggestion, is made up for in that grand unity of emo- 
tion in which at the last all the varied impressions crown and seal 
themselves. Not only to novel-readers will the book be a pleasure, 
but to those who wish to get a glimpse of Huguenot life we would 
rather recommend Miss Tytler’s pleasant pages, than the shadow- 
swept sentences of Jean Marteilhe, or the flowing ones of M. 
Coquerel. ‘They see the bare reality in its separate ghastly 
details ; see through the imagination, and in its higher relations. 





THE FAERY QUEENE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS.* 
Ir is a peculiarity of that fashionable instruction of which litera- 
ture without inductive science is made the staple, that it can only 
give the understanding an elementary culture by misusing the 
brilliant works on which the taste and imagination should be 
mainly exercised. Its facts must be founded on fiction. It seta 
the schoolboy to puzzle himself over classical poets merely as long 
as each can serve him for a praxis on irregular verbs or a hand- 
book to the curiosity-shop of antique usages. It calls him abruptly 
from an unfinished book when he has just learned the chresto- 
mathy of it, or just got into the way of mastering it so gradually 
and easily that he can now give to the poetry or comedy before 
him a little of the attention of which the lexicon demanded 
heretofore a “ pre-preference share.” A like use can obviously be 
made of English literature, if we go back to a sufficiently 
remote period. In the same time that a neglected and desultory 
child, as Alexander Pope was, could blunder by himself through 
as much as he chose of the Fuery Queene, gathering the sense of 
the old words by the context, and getting glimpses of allegories 
and innuendoes in the dim, slow way that Spenser meant his own 
contemporaries to get them in, the modern pupil may be exercised 
upon the poet far more gumptiously, as well as bumptiously. He 
may be put through the First Book only, after a neat and dry 
life of Spenser and chronological table, with a proper prepara- 
tion from the first for recognizing in Duessa and the other charac- 
ters their triune personalities—as of Falsehood, Popery, and Mary 
Stuart, and the like—and after meanwhile reading and forgetting 
some hundreds of derivations of words from tongues unknown to 
him, and as many literary references to authors who may remain 
beyond his reach. He may then, when he has finished the First 
Book, be fairly supposed to have had enough of Spenser, and te 
be ready for the next author in the course, which happens to be, 
according to the series announced at the end of the work before 





* Spenser.—Book I. of the Faery Queene, edited by G. W. Kitchiv, M.A., Oxford. 
At the Clarendon Press. 1:67. 
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us, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. And by this course our young 
friend will probably have benefited (so Mr. Kitchin states, as an 
advocate of the system) in at least four ways,—(1) “* By obtaining 
an insight into the genius of a great poet, and thereby purifying 
and ennobling his taste, as well as exercising his imagination ; 
(2) getting plentiful texts found on which his teacher may hang 
historical instruction ; (3) being taught to look carefully into the 
meaning of words, the inflexions, &c., of the mother tongue; (4) 
learning lessons of religious and moral truth from the descriptions 
of human qualities, &c., contained in the book.” We are strongly 
inclined to believe that objects 2 and 3 should be kept more in the 
background (whenever there is a real desire to secure 1 and 4), } 
than it is allowed that they should be by thc plan of the excerpts 
in our new Clarendon Press Series. And we doubt much whether 
any of its young readers will imbibe that unaffected taste for 
Spenser, and those weird recollections of his “gallery of pictures,” 
which many have retained from a stolen perusal of editions much 
more simply got up than the present one. 

We grant that the system before us is a comparatively plausible 
one, if you start by asking what authors shall be selected for our 
courses of general education, and then what excerpts from those 
authors, and how they can be uniformly elucidated, and so on. 
But the misfortune is, we are all grown so interested in debates on 
general education, that we overlook the fact that uniformity may 
be the bane of all true culture. Culture requires some judicious 
humouring of our individual natural bents, some abandon in the 
pursuit that has once interested us, some discreet temporary with- 
holding of such illustrations as sicken when we are crammed with 
them. Let it be granted, for instance, that the first book of the 
Faery Queene is in most respects the best ; still there are many 
young persons to whom the ‘ Legend of Friendship,” or that of 
‘* Courtesy,” may be infinitely more impressive than the ‘ Legend 
of Holiness.” ‘There is an increasing number to whom it can 
matter little how the deceits of Popery have been exposed in the 
stripping of Duessa, who can find no edifying example in the 
cavalier or the bigot who defends the Red Cross against the 
Saracens; there are numbers who would rather consult our 
romantic and dreamy poet on those graces of the “ gentle life” 
which really furnished the most suitable subject to a man of his 
calibre. ‘The fact is, that where young men have acquired a true 
taste for poetry, you may mostly trace it to any source, rather 
than the classical routine they have gone through in Latin, Greek, 
or English. 

On the other hand, our present editor, Mr. Kitchin, has done 
his work, such as it is, in the most commendable manner, and we 
can even say that his numerous, though concise notes, may be 
found very interesting and instructive by those of us who have 
already grown familiar with the Fuery Queene by any ordinary 
and somewhat irregular course of reading. His etymological 
inquiries are often completed and verified by all the resources that 
modern scholarship supplies, though we must deem him to have 
reposed too much confidence in Horne Tooke’s system, where he 
has treated the pronoun “ it” as a contraction of ‘‘ hight,” con- 
nected with the German “ heissen.” Otherwise he is well informed 
on most of the needful points, and skilful in condensing his infor- 
mation, and his literary references and parallels are ample and, in 
general, very striking. 

In the interpretation, however, of Spenser’s fable, it is difficult 
to attain that precision which must appear desirable for tutorial 
purposes. One thing needful, as it seems to us, is to distinguish 
carefully between the poet’s leading ideas and his merely accidental 
afterthoughts. We must undoubtedly acknowledge, in one place, 
that his Duessa is or becomes Mary Stuart ; the two Queens who 
are brought face to face in Book v, c. 9, cannot possibly be 
explained without reference to the contemporary Queens of 
England and of Scotland. But we doubt whether Mary need once 
be thought of while we are reading Spenser’s First Book, which 
was possibly composed at a time when Elizabeth would not have 
found it politic or even desirable to encourage coarse invectives 
against her rival. Many other personal allusions of Spenser’s may 
require to be understood within the like limits. And the incon- 
gruities which they involve might serve as texts for the novice in 
poetry and criticism on a subject where the experience of the 
adept is peculiarly needed by him. This subject is the nature and 
character of the Sycophantic or Court poet, and his strange apt- 
ness for spoiling by petty personal flatteries the symmetry and 
moral truth of a work he may have designed with real art and 
genius. 

We distrust, furthermore, our editor’s intimation that the three 
brethren, ‘‘Sansfoy,” ‘‘Sansloy,” and “ Sansjoy,” arealike imperson- 
ations of Mohammedanism and of the heathenish and promiscuously 





wicked tendencies which were imputed to it by popular prejudice. It 
is true, the brethren are all called ‘‘Sarazins ;” but the word supplies 
a kind of local costume, which was perhaps needed for the comple- 
tion of Spenser's pictures. Besides, the epithet ‘“‘ Paynim” had in 
the Middle Ages become almost synonymous with Mussulman. 
‘Taking a broad view of the references to Church history implied 
in the poem, we should say that ‘“‘Sansfoy” alone must be con- 
sidered as the representative of Islam, or of all or any religions not 
nominally Christian. The names “Sansloy ” and “‘Sansjoy ” point to 
other heresies, and we might not be far from the mark in calling these 
Anabaptism and Puritanism, or at least some other forms of 
Antinomianism and Asceticism. It would have been preposterous 
to stigmatize the faith of the ‘Turk as joyless; we all know that the 
abstinence which it inculcates from wine and, perhaps, from all 
strong drinks, is counterbalanced by the licence it accords to the 
male sex in another species of indulgence not less alluring or less 
perilous. 

The entire excerpt.from the Fuiry Queene has been Bowd- 
lerized with considerable severity. In some places we should 
recommend our editor to reinstal some inoffensive lines of an 
offensive stanza, in order to throw a little light on the birth and 
pedigree of one or two important personages. We should like it 
to appear somehow that Sir Satyr once had a satyr for his father, 
and not an ordinary man or human brute like Therion. In 
another place the reader may be a little too much shocked by 
learning how the giant Orgoglio tore a ‘‘snagged oke ” from the 
bowels of his own mother, if he be not previously informed what 
sort of a parent it was who could sustain such a peculiar form of 
unfilial cruelty. Oue should be at least allowed here to learn 
from the poet that,— 

“ The greatest Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And blustring HZolus his boasted syre,” 
——though we will be silent on the further details which are given 
of this mythical cohabitation. 

In settling the orthography of his Faery Queene, Mr. Kitchin 
has laid himself somewhat open to the charge of making 
‘two bites of a cherry.” He has modernized Spenser, but 
not as fully as that poet (unlike Chaucer) might be modernized 
without detriment to his rhymes and numbers, that is to 
say, in ninety-nine words out of a hundred. Instead of this, 
our editor professes to have compared the texts of 1590 and 1596, 
and to have taken everywhere the more modern spelling of those 
that occur (which might often enough have happened to be that 
of the earlier edition, inasmuch as in the second we must recog- 
nize a more marked love of redundant letters, and of the ‘ y” for 
“i,” which is to John Bull a letter with a redundant flourish). 
He has not adhered to this plan very exactly; else he might have 
given us ‘‘bloodie” for “ bloudie” in the very first stanzas ; but 
for such omissions he may have had plausible reasons, which he 
has not specified. 

But his method gives us at most a very few familiar forms, 
which are gained by a great sacrifice of symmetry and method ; 
thus he makes mindes rhyme to kinds and finds, and what is 
more singular, hed to dredd, where one edition has hedd dredd, and 
the other, hed dred. We note these matters, because ordinary re- 
prints would make it appear that English people can copy anti- 
quated spellings with no other object than that of quizzing them 
(as it has been the constant habit of the Western nations during 
their modern career of progress, to treat everything that has once 
gone out of fashion in costume or in orthography as essentially 
barbarous, and everything in fashion as enlightened and esthetic). 

In graver points, our editor prefers the edition of 1596, as hav- 
ing been corrected under the author’s eye. But the fact of this 
correction will appear very questionable, if we observe that the 
list of errata in the first edition has been transferred bodily to the 
end of the second, and not applied in the proper places to correct the 
text. It must be owned that the second edition has a more uniform 
and compositor-like orthography than the first. But the text of 1590 
has, nevertheless, its advantages ; and it is not, we think, without 
good reason that it was followed in Messrs. Pickering’s edition of 
1839. Mr. Kitchin’s punctuation is in some measure conformed 
to modern laws and bylaws, but founded on a careful examina- 
tion of the old texts wherever they can explain any ambiguity. 





A FOUNDER OF THE BELGIAN MONARCHY.* 
Now that the attention of the public has been so lately called to 
the men and the institutions of Belgium, and while the cheers 
that greeted the Belgian Volunteers in London are still almost in 
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our ears, it seems a good time to notice part of an important 
work on the founders of the little monarchy. Now, if at any 
time, a short chapter of Belgian history may be read without 
weariness. 

M. Théodore Juste, the author of the Histoire du Congres 
National, has undertaken the task of writing the lives of the men 
who established the Belgian monarchy, much as it exists at pre- 
sent. Any one who, having carefully studied Mr. Motley on 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” cares to pursue a somewhat 
kindred subject in as minute detail, and to read at great length 
about the Belgian monarchy, has only to make himself master of 
the productions of M. Juste, and he will be satisfied. Very few, 
however, will care to make the experiment. 

The Count le Hon has been made the subject of a goodly sized, 
well printed, and (what is better) well written book. Sooner or 
later every politician of noteis fated to be the subject of a volume; 
and it is well for him when the volume is written with a friendly 
hand, guided—and this is rarer—by an understanding mind. A 
great politician, as his days draw to a close, would find it useless 
to ask for ‘‘no biography, and the privilege of all the weary,” as 
Mr. Carlyle puts it. Indeed, he would have no right to ask for 
this, for it is his outward course—the deeds that are done, and 
gone to work in the world—that has made him what he is—an 
object of interest for a curious public, before whose eyes he has 
lived his life. Such a man’s story is no psychological study for 
the contemplative novelist to gloat upon and profit by, and for 
the “ religious” newspapers to wrangle over. It is a bit of the his- 
tory of his country ; the abstract and brief chronicle of the time. 

Charles Joseph le Hon was born at Tournay, on the 10th of 
January, 1792. He was but ten years old when he was sent to 
France, where he received the whole of his education. His 
father, who was learned in the law, was a member of the Council 
of Tournay, where he died in 1812, a much respected citizen. 
It was in the following year that Charles le Hon returned 
from Paris to his native city, and was called to the Bar. 
Such honours as the town could bestow upon him were given 
almost before he had proved his merits. In 1817, William L, 
King of the Low Countries, named him a member of the Council 

of the Regency, and he held this post until 1830. He was a 
great friend to education, and did all he could to spread it. Art 
and industry, too, were not overlooked by him ; and a local exhibi- 
tion was opened at 'Tournay, in 1825, chiefly through his influence. 
A few months before that he had been made deputy to the States- 
General ; and his new post threw him into connection with general 
politics, In the struggles which were very soon to arise between 
the northern and southern portions of the kingdom, M. le Hon 
took part, as was to be expected, with the southern. He wasever 
a defender of Belgian Liberalism. The Prince of Orange tried to 
be a mediator, and for some time, as M. le Hon thought and 
hoped, with good chance of success. But, as we all know now, 
his good offices were useless. Popular feeling, probably more 
than any absolute or crying evil, had placed matters beyond 
the possibility of compromise. At the Hague the Belgian deputies, 
of whom M. le Hon was one, were not safe from the anger of the 
crowd; and had any prominent supporters of the King’s policy 
shown themselves in Brussels at that time, they would probably 
have been received in as hostile a fashion. 

Two questions were submitted to the States-General :—‘ (1) If 
experience had pointed out the necessity to change the funda- 
mental institutions of the country? (2) If in this case it would be 
right in the general interest to change what was established by 
treaty between the two great divisions of the kingdom?” M. le 
Hon showed by his speeches that he was a partizan of separation 
—but only partial separation, if possible. The agitation in 
Brussels, the successful opposition made there to the Royal troops, 
rendered ineffectual all debates upon the subject. Either the 
Belgians must be allowed to secede in peace, or they would make 
a general appeal to arms, At all events, their destinies could no 
longer be tied to those of Holland ; that was plain to M. le Hon. 
A meeting between the eloquent and active deputy and the 
Prince of Orange—to whose conciliatory spirit Le Hon desired to 
do justice—was arranged at Antwerp. It had hardly taken place 
when the Belgian Volunteers, flushed with their successes at 
Berchem and Borgerhout, determined to enter Antwerp itself. 
To stop them the troops in the citadel fired upon the town. 
This bombardment of the commercial capital made reconciliation 
entirely impossible, if it had not been impossible before. 

A national Congress was convoked, to decide upon the fate of 
Belgium, and M. le Hon’s influence was considerable there. On 
the 18th of November, 1830, he made a speech on Belgian inde- 
pendence which raised him much in the public estimation, and he 











was very soon afterwards appointed a member of the Provisional} 
Government, to which M. Van de Weyer (who was subsequently 
Belgian Ambassador in London), the Count d’Arschot, and the 
Count de Celles already belonged. Le Hon immediately pro- 
nounced for the exclusion of the House of Orange-Nassau from all] 
power in Belgium. The choice lay between the Duc de Leuchten. 
berg and the Duc de Nemours. M. le Hon voted for the Due de 
Nemours, hoping and believing that his election would guarantee 
the friendliness of France. A small majority were in favour of 
this son of Louis Philippe, and Le Hon was charged to go to Paris 
and acquaint the King with the people’s wishes. Louis Philippe 
feared that the acceptance of the crown for his son would bring 
about a general war. He was afraid of the risk, and eventually he 
declined, expressing at the same time his sympathy with Belgium. 
M. le Hon was backwards and forwards during several months 
between Paris and Tournay. He did all that was possible to 
establish himself in the good graces of French ministers, and to a 
great extent he succeeded. He was always at home in Paris; 
London he never understood. We have no sign, indeed, of hig 
ever having made himself acquainted with English feeling. But 
those were the times of the first Reform Bill. In that the interest 
of Englishmen was centred. Popular feeling was quiet, and 
diplomacy had its way, on the subject of Belgium. 

The name of the Prince Leopold was at length proposed, and it 
was favourably received in the different Courts and by the Bel- 
gian people. At the time of its proposal it does not seem to have 
had, per se, any great attraction for the Envoy at Paris, from the 
Belgian Regency. But M. le Hon saw in the acceptance of Prince 
Leopold almost the last hope for the maintenance of Belgian 
independence, and so he supported him, heart and soul. 

Belgium’s troubles were not ended by the arrival of the new 
King. Somewhat hard conditions were laid upon the country, 
but after some hesitation it was resolved to fulfilthem. Things 
had been looking dark for many weeks. ‘The King of Holland 
was threatening ; and M. le Hon, on his own responsibility, called 
upon the Government of France for material assistance. It was 
given promptly, so promptly, indeed, that the other great nations 
were offended, and M. le Hon had enough to do to pacify people. 
But at last the monarchy was firmly established, Le Hon being 
appointed permanently to the post of Ambassador at Paris. How he 
held that post during many difficult years, living, on the whole, 
upon good terms with his fellow diplomatists, and enjoying the 
confidence of his master, is it not written in M. Juste’s chronicle? 
Other things of value, too, are written in that book, and not 
the least interesting are the glimpses given into the ways of 
Talleyrand. But it was only with the Count le Hon’s career as a 
founder of the Belgian Monarchy that we have to do. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@— 

A Treatise on the Sacraments of the Church. By John Colet, D.D., 
formerly Dean of St. Paul’s. Now first published with an introduction by 
J. H. Lupton, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—The treatise which has here been 
edited by Mr. Lupton, Sub-Master of St. Paul’s School, has lain in 
mauuscript in the school library since the year 1759. In Mr. Lupton’s 
opinion, the handwriting of the manuscript is not that of Dean Colet 
himself, but of an amanuensis, an opinion confirmed by blanks being left 
where words or phrases in the original baffled the transcriber. And the 
views of the treatise are not those of Colet’s maturer years, but 
represent a phase of thought through which he passed. All this we 
gather from Mr. Lupton’s excellent introduction, which is so complete 
in itself that we regret his abandonment of his original purpose, which 
was “to enter at some length into the circumstances of Dean Colet’s life, 
so far as they served to throw light on the state of religion and learning 
at that period.” Here, however, Mr. Lupton found himself forestalled 
by Mr. Seebohm’s work on the Oxford Reformers of 1498, and he has, 
therefore, confined himself to “such topics as bore directly on Dean Colet’s 
treatise, whilst yet being unwilling to exclude some few particulars 
which might interest those concerned in St. Paul's School.” We do not 
think, however, that the interest will be confined to them, or that those 
who read no more of the treatise itself than the synopsis will neglect 
the introduction. 

Ministering Children: a Sequel. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. 
(Seeley.)—The feeling produced by reading this story is one that it is 
not easy to analyze or give an account of in the way of criticism. The 
work does not seem so much a story as a family history of our friends 
and neighbours. As soon as we aro formally introduced to any of the 
characters we know them just as we know people in real life, neither 
more nor less, and if we do not see into their hearts or understand the 
springs of their action, that never strikes us as otherwise than natural. 
All the children, for instance, are real children to us, and if we disap- 
prove of anything about them we should send for their nurse, instead of 
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goding fault with Miss Charlesworth. If anything goes wrong in the | Professor Cleveland, with the quaintness of phrase which belongs to him, 
story, she cannot help it. We have no right to complain of the registrar | and which is preserved throughout his address, “ with the moral 
if a marriage or death has to be entered in the book. When the doctor | weapons of justice, conscience, and the word of God, but urged at the 
reports & serious case of illness we have no reason for being discontented | same time that all these should be consummated at the ballot-box.” 
with him. This, we say, is the effect produced by Miss Charlesworth’'s | And this sentence is, to some extent, significant of both addresses, 
story, and it is no wonder that with this effect her stories should be | though the second, which is the work of Chief Justice Chase, is by far 
such general favourites. In the present one, the account of the blind | the more cogent in its arguments, and the more enduring in its merits. 
man and his dog, of the rescue of a child from a mill stream by the dog, The notes to this Cincinnati address show us what was the nature of 
and the danger incurred by the preserver, of the conversion of the old | the slavery which the Southern and Western Liberty Convention met 
nurse from a grumpy, discontented woman to an active benefactor, of | to oppose, and in this respect the book will be of use as a memorial of 
the victory of the quiet governess over mother and children, will be | those efforts and an early history of the campaign. 
read and reread in many families. It may be that we have been too The Song of Songs. A Hebrew pastoral drama, not by King Solomon: 
long accustomed to stronger meat, or that Miss Charlesworth writes too | With notes and illustrations by Satyam Jayati. (London and Edin- 
purely for the young, but we confess that if we force ourselves to be | burgh, Williams and Norgate, 1867.) “Satyam Jayati,” (i.e, truth 
critical, we must object a little to the universal rose-pink atmosphere of | prevails) is a nom de guerre which may cover a writer of English birth, 
the story. But, as we said at the outset, we have no right to be critical, | but he has approached his subject from the point of view of a Hindoo 
and on this occasion, at least, we are happy to abdicate our functions. | inquirer, and cited as literary parallels the Gita Govinda, and parts of 
Ball Games. (George Routledge and Sons.)—A little book giving | other pooms which appear only to resemble the Song of Songs in having 
the rules of cricket, croquet, football, and many other less known and | been viewed by certain religious schools through a like veil of traditional 
less popular games. The rules of cricket are fairly complete. Those | symbolism. If the work were mainly designed for circulation in Eng- 
of croquet are long out of date, and almost useless for the present game. | land we should say it was with a superfluous inurbanity that the pre- 
This is much to be regretted, as books of rule for croquet are in con- | face discards the prevalent belief that the poem treated of is a theo- 
stant demand, and that demand will not be answered by the present | logic allegory, and asserts that we might as plausibly construct 
volume. It has alsoa needless way of repeating itself, one croquet | one from a fairy tale like Jack and the Beanstalk. Our author's 
rule being given three times over, with slight variation of phrase, and | interpretation shows some critical power, but does not differ from 
the game of rounders being put in twice over, under different names. | Rénan’s in its leading principles. He describes the action in the 
Rule 23 at croquet says that after hitting the lower stick the ball must | following terms:—“ King Solomon has caused a beautiful village girl 
not be placed in a favourable position, but must be hit from the place | to be brought to his harem, where he vainly attempts to seduce her. 
where it lodges. But rule 29 says that on striking the second stick, the | She remains proof against his flattery, and at length escapes from the 
player leaves his ball wherever it may have glided, and starts from | harem, and is united to her lover.” The latter personage is a real 
thence ; and rule 34 tells you that at the upper post you may not take | shepherd, who enables us to dispense with the notion that the King of 
up your ball after hitting the post, but must proceed from the place to | Israel played that part as an amateur in his leisure moments. For 
where the ball rebounds. It is true that the stick is alternately called | our author's division of the interlocutors in the drama we must 
the lower stick, the second stick, and the upper post, and that the ball | see his rhythmical version, which is lively and agreeable, but 
alternately lodges, glides, and rebounds. But the effect of all the three | hardly as elegant as it should have been. A better choice of 
rules is exactly the same, and the only result of writing with the | metres, in which perhaps that of Mr. Swinburne’s Song of Jtaly might 
precision and repetition of an Act of Parliament is that you become | have been imitated or approached, would doubtless have helped to 
supply this important desideratum. At the end of the new version we 
By the Rev. John find one dated 1770, which is ingenious, but singularly old-fashioned, 
like a “ periwig-pated fellow” beside a statue in the immortal Greek 
draperies. The serenata set to music by Dr. Boyce in 1750 is with 
much more judgment framed on a selection of the most decorous and 
intelligible chapters in Canticles. The Hindoo poems contain many 
passages that will be most attractive to the admirers of Mr. Swinburne’s 
erotic fancies, but these and no others must be read in Latin in the 
pages of Satyam Jayati. A more innocent entertainment may be ob- 
tained from his drawings of ancient Indian representations, in which 
groups of women are arranged so as to represent an elephant, a 
| horse, or some other animal, on which a favoured young prince is 





equally confusing to your readers. 

Norway: its People, Products, and Institutions. 
Bowden. (Chapman and Hall.)—Generally speaking, we can recom- 
mend this book of Mr. Bowden’s as new and interesting, though we 
are aware that it contains some inaccuracies, and we are not always 
satisfied with its style and opinions. It opens in a rather unpromising 
manner as regards its author’s power of drawing an inference. “ Nor- 
way,” he says, “is a country of contrasts. The English traveller, on 
approaching its shores, and looking at its bold and rugged mountains 
covered with fir trees almost to their summits, would hardly imagine 
that it is a country within which the most varied and picturesque 
scenery is to be found.” Now, it so happens that the first sight of the 
bold and rugged mountains is just what holds out to the traveller the | mounted, 
promise of picturesqueness, a promise we need hardly say, abundantly | Man's Renewal ; or, the Work of the Holy Spirit, By Austin Phelps. 
fulfilled. But the Norwegian scenery is scarcely as varied as that | (Strahan.)—Generally vague and sometimes absurd, this book shows 
of other countries which are inferior to it in grandeur. A French | good intention and some ability. We confess that we cannot quite 
traveller wrote in a stranger's book near Christiania, “Je trouve co | understand the drift of it, or give an account of its arguments in a short 
pays admirablement beau. [Il enfonce I'Italie & dix mille pieds sous |compass. Some passages which struck us as good have been marked 
terre.” In one sense this might be true enough, for Italy has | by us in passing, and others, which deserve a contrary epithet, are 


nothing to show in the way of sublimity that can compare with the naturally more apt to dwell in the memory. But by balancing the 


great waterfall, and the noblest fjords of Norway. But Italy has just | two sets of passages we do not arrive at an estimate of the 


that variety of scenery which the traveller misses in Norway, and the | Whole volume, and we must be content to leave that vague and 
contrast between the Riviera and the vale of the Arno, shows that na- | Undetermined. Perhaps the best thought in the work is that by which 
ture may be prodigal even where she has not the same wealth of material | the government of the world by fixed laws and the creation of those 
to work with. We have been led into a digression by Mr. Bowden's laws, are raised to a higher rank than the miraculous change or suspen- 
opening lines, and if we commented on the rest of his work at the same | Sion of law. This thought is well worked out, and stands out in bold 
| relief to much which seems very inferior. In the chapter on the “Ideal 


length we should also be writing a volume. Fortunately, we do not | . : 
find many other passages from which we dissent, and Mr. Bowden adds | Preacher,” for instance, the author writes as if eloquence was the one 


much new information to our stock of knowledge about Norway, for | thing demanded by most congregations. We cannot spare him room 
which we can only be grateful. He sketches the ways of society in | for the quotation of the passage to which we allude, but it is quite self- 
Christiania, the balls and dinners of the would-be aristocracy, or | Contradictory. Again, he talks rather strangely of the necessity of re- 
generation being as keenly felt by man as by “a seraph hovering over 
| the field of Solferino.” Then, while he considers that ceremonial 
ordinances are empty forms, he labours to prove that infants which die 
country and of travelling through it, for we have been almost deluged | Pay have gone through the change of heart which he considers the 
with books of that class, and some of them have been of a high | nly substitute. “How much,” he asks, “do we know of the pos- 
order. But Mr. Bowden is more systematic and exhaustive than flying | sibilities of infantile intuitions? Who can prove that because a being 
visitors have either the means or the inclination to make themselves, | Cannot discern between its right hand and its left, therefore it cannot in 
and thus, while parts of his work are entertaining, the whole is useful. | any respect or in any degree distinguish right thought from wrong? 
Anti-Slavery Addresses of 1844 and 1845. By Salmon Portland Chase Besides, who knows what the process of dying is tyegee of moral 
and Charles Dexter Cleveland. (Low, Son, and Marston.)—The two | 4¢velopment? Have we never seen an aged infant in its coffin ” And 
addresses contained in this volume are respectively the Pennsylvania | 8°, begging the question at every step, and yet never coming any 
address of 1844, and the Cincinnati address of 1845. An appendix is | 2¢4rer to a conclusion. 
added containing notes to the second address, and a letter to the| Sermons on the Gospels from Easter to Trinity. By a Country Parson. 
managers of the Philadelphia Bible Society, giving Professor Cleveland’s | New edition. (Saunders and Otley.)—There is not much in these 
reasons for his resignation of his post as their President. If these | short and plain sermons to call for notice at our hands, or to account for 
addresses are read now with interest, it will be partly on account of the | their appearance in a new edition. But short and plain sermons are 
ability of the second, and partly on account of the state of things which | always in demand, and to those who want sermons of the kind these 
existed at the time when they were delivered. ‘We fonght,” says | will prove useful. 





properly speaking, plutocracy, the constitutional life of the Norwegians, 
their laws and manners, their facility of divorce, and their compulsory 
education. There is not so much that is novel in his description of the 
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J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— f 22 Cornhill.’ 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpoo!=50 Bold street. 
FOR YOUTH. 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits ..from 2} to 4 guineas. 
- — Highland Cos- 


tuMe.. ecco = 2am 5 _ 

- = Knickerbocker 
uits ....— 1—2 _- 
_ — Overcvats, from 17s 6d to 2 _ 


Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Dress. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanvetaBra, MopEeRATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetresin Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and — Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perains’ 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 














STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD pTAERC H. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Stare) is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
@nd pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, London. Tue only 
Sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certificate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., @n agreeable and mos: efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
uy climate. Svld by Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwel', S. Maw and Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, Grocers, aud whole- 
fale by the Company. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. Itisa specific 
for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsiue and phosphate of soda, wili 
rove highly beneficial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
rice 88 per boitle, or four quantities in one ior 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs, Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London. 











] ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 

WILIIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make this establishment 
the most distinguished in this country. Portable 
Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; Nursery, 
lds to 323; Sponging, 93 6d to 328; Hip, 133 3d to 
81s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
= in great variety, from 153 6d to 453 the set of 
three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON'S.—He has Eight Large Rooms devoted to 
the show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s 
Cots, with Bedding, Bed-hangings, and Bed-room 
Furniture, all manufactured by William S. Burton, and 
guaranteed. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 12s ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 11s, and Cots from 153 6d each ; 
handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in 
great variety, from £1 15s 6d to £45. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimnoy-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu:lery, Biths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bad-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Peices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show rooms, at 39 Oxford stree 
W.; 1, la, 2, 8, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6é 
Perry’s place ; and 1 Newman yird, London. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any patiera on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 aud 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 


((LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 10s per half-bhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. ‘This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, aud of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon aud 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 Naw Bond street, Lon- 
don ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 














DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

« SAUCES,and CONDIMENTSS.—E. LAZENBY 

aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they cin be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 
label is protected by perpetual injuxction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none cau be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 
for Ilarvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
meu. 


RAGRANT SOAP.— 

The celebrated “UNITED SERVICE TABLET ” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud benelicial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil aud 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Guws. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6. 


None genuine unless signed 
Jewsbuay and Brown, Manchester. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BESTE ARTICLES AT 


DEANE'’S. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 

DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 

Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &o. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 303., 49s., 63g, 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduce. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loysel'g 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome ass rtment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bathe 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads iu Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Lonlon-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Coruices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iroa Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gare 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Giass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 633. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and COQ, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFAOCTORIES 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PRBSIDERBACHS, 1578 NEW BOND 
STREET. 


LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 
LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 
MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, fiue quality, 23 6d, 43 6d, 
and 83 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 64. 


LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, ls, 1s 6d, and 23 6d. “ 
LD - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED EXTRACI' of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2a 6d and 4s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 


TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASH, 2s 
and 33 6d each. 


)REIDENBAC H, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if coustantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skin, while at the same time it 
acts as @ preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &c., &c. 

To be had in Tablets of 6d and 1s each, of all Che- 
mists, and Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Tondon. 



































KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER, 


FLEAS, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Ants, Mosquitos, Moths, &c., are instautly destroyed 
by this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. 

Sold in Packets 1s; Tins 2s 64 and 4s 6d each; or 1s 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
On receipt of 36. Also in bottles, ls 2d, and with bellows, 
1s 6d, and 3s each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
THE GREAT NE ED—The blood is the life, 
and onits purity depends our healck, if not our existence. 
These Pills thoroughly cleause this vital flaid from all 
contaminations, and strengthen and invigorate the 
whole system, heartily stimulate sluggish orzans, repress 
over-excited action, and establish order of circulation 
and secretion throughout every part of the body. Tue 
balsamic nature of Holloway's Pills c »mmead them to 
the favour of debilitated and nervous constitutions, 
which they svon resuscitate. They dislodge all obstruc- 
tious, both in the bowels and elsewhere, and are on that 
account sought afver for promoting regularity of action 
in youag females and delicate persons whu are naturally 
weak, or who from some cause have become go. 
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ROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
E Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Chairman—General Sir FREDERIC Saurrn, K.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life—Indisputable—Not liable 
to forfeiture. 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA Life Department, affording Peculiar Advantages 
to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Report of the European Assurance Society for 
esau pn 1868, presented to the Ordinary General 
Meeting, held June Ist, 1867, stated that— 

The Premiums on the new Life and Gua- 
rantee Policies issued during the year 


nO sven eeemess Spaces +. £42,750 13 5 
In the Fire Departthent, the Premiums 
on new businessamouutto .......... 20,842 11 1 
Total Prem‘ums on the new business of 
{HO FORT. 000s secvcccercceceewercece 68508 4 6 
e gross amount received in Premiums 
during the year WAS o+.....-e000-... 349,13 0 7 
The Life, Fire and Guaravtee Claims 
id during the year were, including 
MUS BAGILIONS oe. cocesecsceseeece 262,089 14 8 


The highly satisfactory progress of the new business 
will be seen by a comparison of the new business effected 
during the past nine years—namely, from 1858 to 1866, 
taken in triennial periods. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860—£76,000, 
being at the rate of £25,000 per annum ; ditto, in 1861, 
1862, 1863—£117,000, being at the rate of £39,000 per 
annum; ditto in 1864, 1865, 1866—£171,000, being at the 
rate of £57,000. 

The New Premium Income, for 1866 alone, amounted 
to £63,593. 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue con- 
tinues satisfactory, it having now reached, in 1866, the 
sum of £349,143, as against £310,623 in 18%5. 

Life, Fire, Guarantee, and Annuities at advantageous 


rates. 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized by 
the Imperial Parliament to Guarantee the Fidelity of 
Government Officials. ; 

Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will be found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Offices—316 Regent street; 17 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall; and 69 King William street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY.—NOTICE 
is HEREBY GIVEN that a PAYMENT of TEN PER 
CENT on the Capital of the Company will be made to 
the Proprietors on the 5th Sept. next, on account of the 
dividend for the year. Warrants will be issued prior to 
that date. The transfer books will be closed from the 
20th inst. to the 5th Sept. 
By order, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill, ; and 
Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£214,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to their parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewed on or before July 9th. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

SecuriTty—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 

‘7 , J. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absolute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Inatituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. , 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 











IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 

MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of the 
General Hospital, on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30tb of 
August, 1867, 

Presipent—The Right Hon. Earl BEAUCHAMP. 

Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titients, Madame 
TLemmens-Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Christine 
Nilsson. Madame Sainton-Dolby and Madame Patey 
Whytock. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 

Solo Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo 
Violiu—M. Sainton. Organist—Mr. Stimpson. 

Conductor—Mr. Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TcEesDay Morn'iNo.—Elijak, Mendelssoha. 
Wepxespay Mornixgc.—The Woman of Samaria 

(a sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mus. Doc., composed expressly for the Festival ; Judas 
Maccabaous, Handel. 

Tuunspay Morninc.—Messiah, Handel. 

Farpay MorntnG.—Messe Soleunelle, Gounod ; Israel 
in Egypt, Handel. 

ToEspDAY EvEentna.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com- 
prising Cantata, (Alerander’s Feast,) Handel; Overture, 
(Oberon,) Weber ; P. F. Concerto in E flat, Benedict; 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &c. 

WeEpNEsDay Evenine. — A Miscellaneous Concert, 
comprising Overture, (Leonora) Beethoven; P. F. 
Concerto in F Minor, Professor W. S. Bennett, Mus. 
Doe. ; Cantata, (The Legend of St. Cecilia,) Benedict; 
Classical Vocal Selections, &c. 

Trurspay Eventno.—Cantata, (The Ancient Mariner,) 
J. F. Barnett, composed expressly for the Festival ; 
Overture, (William Tell) Rossini; Sonata, Pianoforte 
and Violin, (Mozari); Vocal Selections from Operas, 
&c.; Overture, (Masaniello,) Auber. 

Fripay Eventnc.—Saint Paul, Mendelssohn. 


Detailed Programmes of the Performances may be 
obtained from the principal Musicsellers, and will be 
forwarded by post on application to the undersigned, at 
the Offices of the Festival Committee, 29 Colmore row, 
Birmingham. By order, 

WILLIAM R. HUGHES, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING. 
To be held at DUNDEE, ing Septemb 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENS- 
BERRY, K.G., D.C L., F.R.S., F.L.8. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent 
before the 15th of August to the Assistant-General 
Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., M.A., 1 Woodside, Harrow. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secre- 
taries, who will assist them in procuring lodgings, and 
will forward a railway pass, entitling the holders to 
obtain from the principal Railway Companies a Return 
Ticket (at ordinary return fare), available from Monday, 
2nd, toS Jay, 14th September, inclusive. 

*,* Reception Room, Royal Exchange, will be open on 
Monday, September 2. 








11, 1867, 








JAS. HENDERSON, Jun.) poet 
PAT. ANDERSON, oe... 
J. A. LAKE GLOAG, 





B EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 

Bedford Square—The SESSION 1867-68 will 
begin on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10. The SCHOOL 
for PUPILS ABOVE SEVEN YEARS of Age will open 
on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Board- 
ing, &c, may be had at the Cullege. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square—-TWO ARNOTT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, giving free admission for two years to five classes, 
will be awarded by open competition at the beginning of 
October. Candid are juested to send in their 
names to the S 'y before September 1. Particulars 
may be obtained at the College. 











ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 

Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS. 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Rail way 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook’s Excursion Office, 98 Fleet street; 

And at the Offices— 

10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporatel by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bauk, Ireland ; and at the Company 's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, &.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


[ J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—Addi- 
tioos for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 
24 Suffolk street, London, 8. W. 


C VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on applicatiou 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 














O the GRADUATES of the UNIVER- 
SITY of LONDON. 
1 WELuINGTon Srreet, Srraxp, W.C. 
GENTLEMEN, . August 9, 1867. 
Your attention has already been called by us to the 

great importance of the University returning as our 
representative in Parliament one of our own Graduates, 
and to the loss of status, as compared with the older 
Universities, which will follow from the selection of » 
member who is not a Graduate. We beg to Ee 
to the accompanying letter, which Mr. Bagehot 

essed to Mr. Hutton on this subject. 


We are Gentlemen, your obedient Servants, 


R. H. HUTTON, M.A. 
E. CHARLES, LL.B, 


UNIVERSITY LONDON. 


12 Urrgr Betorave Srreer. 
My Dear Hortrtoy, 8th August, 1867. 

T am anxious to write to you a second letter upon the 
representation of the University of London, not at all 
further to explain my political opinions, or in any man- 
ner to of myself, but ause our contest is 
—— a decisive peculiarity which is sometimes mis- 
conceived. It is becoming more and more one between 
the Graduate candidates and the non-Graduate,— 
bet those ed dat the University and thoss not 
so educated, and a cry is half raised that the natural 
predisposition towards a Graduate is only a piece of 
class selfishness, whereas, in real truth, the Graduate can- 
didates embody a principle, but the non-Graduate candi- 
dates contradict that principle, and suggest nothing save 
themselves. 

That principle is the one for which the Graduates of 
the Universit» of London have been contending for 
years. We have been claiming Parli tary repre- 
sentation for eur University,—we have been asking that 
in this, the highest ct, she should be placed upon 
a level with Oxford and Cambridge, for the reason that, 
like each of these, she embodied a distinot idea, gave a 
peculiar training, turned out a distinct kind of men. It 
was objected, “ You will not choose a good member; 
you are scattered; you are misce!laneous; you cannot 
meet; you cannot discuss; the University is but an 
imaginary unit, for she has no locality, and her 
Graduates are never collected together.” And we 
replied, “Our University is a unit; she solves the 
problem of Education 4 a peculiar way; she trains 
men after a new fashion; she imparts to them such @ 
common type that they can be truste! to act together.” 

But if we now run, some after one celebrated man, some 
after a second, and some after a third, but all of a 
different type from any of us, we shall confate our 
premiss. 





of 








fundamen We shal! show that we are nota 
natural constituency; that af er all we have nothing in 
common; that we are wholly opposite to men trained at 


Oxford aud Cambridge, for they value so much the 
cultue they have received, that they would never dream 
of a representative who had not undergone it. 

Our University, as I can conceive, represents the 
“modern spirit” in education. The principles upon 
which she was founded amid slight and obloquy years 
ago are ing the property of cated 
men; they have ceased to be paradoxes; they are 
becoming common-places. Our University has solved 
by practice the problem thought impossible. She has 
shown that a free University need not be an irreligious 
University; that the most various men educated in the 
most various faiths can be the better for a common cul- 
ture, can submit to the same discipline, can acquire the 
same knowledge without hurting the spring of their 
mind, without losing their individuality of conviction. 
The nature of that culture is modern too. Our 
University claims to have first of all Universities 
introduced into her essential and critical examiuations 
the characteristic c ts of ninet b-century 
knowledge,—physical science, modern languages, modern 
history. When I read the other day the admirable 
address of Mr. M11, at St. Andrew's, I observed that there 
was no part of all he enjoined which the University of 
London had not long ago done,—no part of all he said 
ought to be learnt which might not be learnt from 
her,—and I was proud of the school in which I had 
been reared, 

Anybody, no doubt, can open a school, and teach 
scraps of miscellanies. But this is exactly what our 
University has not done. She has not, as I conceive, 

tended her dominion by sacrificing her efficiency. 
The knowledge she ires is as sound and as acou- 
rate as that of any University ; and for her best miads, 
—the only ones for whom it is possible—she fulfils as 
well as any the characteristic use of University teach- 
ing. She briugs truth to a focus, and teaches men to 
look at it in its unity and connection; she makes her 
discipline useful, because she makes it compact and 
honest. 

It would have been easy, also, to have introduced 
these new subjects by abandoning the old. But the 
University of London does not neglect those great 
“haman studies,” as they bave well been called, in 
which a University like Oxford delights. She knows 
that not only is the old knowledge in itself valuable, 
but that the new can only be seen rightly when it is 
seen by the side of the old. By her nature, 
perhaps, by her poverty, the University of London is 
prevented from encouraging a premature speciality in 
old studies, as in new, but as far as she can she fosters 
a firm knowledge of the elements of both. 

Some of our friends do our University a great injustice. 
They say it is particularly advisable that our first repre- 
sentative should be “a man of commanding position.” 
Just so, I have heard, new people at the West End 
want to have lords at their first party. But such ideas 
are utterly The Uni ity of London is 
ip a position not to seek honour, but to confer honour. 
She has to give an admirable seat in the first 
of the worid, and though she will find a concourse 
of celibrities ready to make use of her, she does not 
need to borrow their dignity, for she has enough already 
of her own. 

When our University was founded, it was said by a 
great Tory philosopher that our modern system would 
never train men, and that you must judge of a school 
not by its curriculum, but by its alumni. Will it not 
contirm and sanction that taunt, if at this crisis we have 
not a man to put forward, if we have to go to Oxford or 
elsewhere for a member, if in nearly thirty years we 
have not trained a man fit to represent us? 


I am, yours very siucerely, 


























R. H. Hutton, Esq. WALTER BAGEHOT. 
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NOTICE.—The NEW EDITION of 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Two Portraits on Steel by Witt1am Hout, from Paintings in the 
possession of Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s., will be issued on Monday, the 19th inst. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








THE 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


At all Libraries. 


‘The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. By Frorexce Magryat, Author of 
“ Love's Conflict,” “ Too Good for Him,” &c. 3 vols. 


post 8yo. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Decidedly a clever and amusing novel. The plot is 
novel and the characters are drawn from life. It is not 
often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, true 
in ite main characteristics, whimsical without being a 
caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in the mode of 
handling them."—Athenaum. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford 
Story. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“Christ Church Days’ is an exception to the ordinary 
ran of stories of Oxford life. It is the work of a man 
‘who knows what he is writing about. The semi-black- 
guardism of the more dissipated Christ Church sets is 
handled with suggestive lightness. The stages by which 
the unprincipled young scamp goes down hill, step by 
step, until a brilliantly opened career ends in a shameful 
pluck, and a flight to escape from the clutches of 
exasperated tradesmen and cold-blooded money-lenders, 
are just what happen, to the utter blighting of not a few 
lives of the fairest promise.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP 
asa FLOWER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“A strikingly clover and original tale.”—Times. 


SEA-GULL(Gaviota). From theSpanish 
of Caballero. By the Hon. Augusta BeTHELL. In 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

“The most remarkable work of the famous novelist of 
Spain. Perhaps no novel ever exhibited natural cha- 
racteristics more vividly. The story takes us into the 

t’s home in Andalusia, and afterwards into the 
rawing-rooms of Seville. It would be easy to fill pages 
with of beauty from the pleasant gatherings in 
the village of Villamar; but such an indulgence is not 
permitted. It is our business merely to direct attention 
to excellence, serving out with due economy an occa- 
sional sample which is to excite desire, not to satisfy 
it."—Fraser's Magazine. 


MAY and SEPTEMBER: a New 
Novel. By the Hon. Freperick Waupote. In 3 
vols. post 8vo0, 


MOUNT CARMEL: aStory of Modern 
English Life. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“This is a very charming book, not too long, propor- 
tionately strong in its narrative, and thoroughly read- 
able.” —Globe. 

Also, immediately. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENTS. In 
3 vols. post 8yvo. 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington street, W., 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, at every Library. 
UNTIL the END. By John Pomeroy. 


A novel in 1 vol. 

“The story is well told, the scenes are laid in Italy, 
Ireland, and Kngland. It will be read with interest, and 
contains enough of strikiug and even terrible incident to 
make it exciting.” —Globe. 


Also, at all Libraries in the kingdom, in 3 vols. 
PAUL’S COURTSHIP. By Hesba 


STRETTON. 

“The courtship which gives the title to this story is 
certainly the most extraordinary one that ever novelists 
imagined or attempted to pourtray. It is thoroughly 
original, which is a great recommendation for the 
novel.” —Observer. 

“* Paul's Courtship’ is deserving of very much praise. 
a — eeu cleverly executed. Scat- 

roughout the work are touches of true poetry.” 
—London Review. anit 

London: Cuartes W. Woon, 13 Tavistock street, 

Strand. 





This day, 8vo ; or by post, 1s 1d. 


OME NOTES on the WRITINGS of 
Professor FAWCETT, ard Messrs. LESLIE and 
NEWMAN, on the LAND LAWS of ENGLAND. By 
Lewis Strong. With an Appendix of Farther Com- 
ments, by ANOTHER HAND. 


London: Tuomas Boswortu, 215 Regent street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Huguenot Family. By 


Saran Tytcer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

“ A beautiful story, pure, touching, and elevated in 
tone; one which any cultivated reader must peruse with 
interest and admiration.”—Séar. 

Grace 


A Woman's Trials. By ¢ i 


Ramsay. 3 vols. 
The Curate’s Discipline. By 
“ We recommend this book to the novel-reader. It is 


Mrs, Ertoart. 3 vols. 
better than nine-tenths of the year’s works." —Athenzum. 


i i iana 
Leslie | Tyrre ll * Faith By Georg 2 vols. 


“ There are charming traits of character in this book. 
Much of the portraiture is perfect.”—Spectator. 


The Sisters of Sainthill By 


Lady Biaxe. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
CHEAP EDITION of 
Alec Forbes of Howglen. By 


Georce Macponap, M.A. 58, bound. 
Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
4 he PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


Mr. GRANT'S NEW NOVEL, 
HE WHITE COCKADE, by the 


Author of “The Romance of War,” is now 

at all the libraries. , aay 

“We cannot say too much in praise of Mr. Grant's 
book. It is a well written history of the period, and hag 
evidently been got up with much care and pains. Such 
novels as these are worth reading, and are an immense 
improvement upon the objectiess trash of modern light 
literature,”—Observer, August 4, 1867. 

George RouTLenge and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill 





Mrs. CHILD'S NEW NOVEL, 
* yee and FLORA, by Lyp1a Maria 


Cuitp, Author of “Spring Flowers,” “Tne 
History and Condition of Women,” is now ready at all 
the libraries. 

GeorGe RoutLepDae and Sons, the Broadway, L14- 
gate hill. 





COMPLETION of Mr. LONGFELLOW'’S TRANS. 
LATION of DANTE.—Issue of the Eatire Work. 
In crown 8vo0, cloth, 760 pages, price 7s 6d. 

ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: the 
Inferno— The Purgatorio—The Paradiso. A New 
Translation, by H. W. Loyere.iow. 
GeorcE RovUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, Lul- 
gate hill 


"THE BROADWAY.—NOTICE to the 

PUBLIC.—If you wish to obtain a Copy of this 
New Magazine on the day of publication, you are advisad 
to order it at once from your Booksellers, as nearly 
every Copy of the First Edition has already been sub- 
scribed for. 











Just published, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 53 6d. 


R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTION. 

ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymolo- 

gical, Pronouncing, aud Explanatory, for the use of 

Schools. Abridged from the “Student's Dictiouary,” 
by the Author, Jonn Oaitviz, LL.D. 


Buiacktre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s td, half morooco, 133, 
R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Etymologica', Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the 
use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. Ky Jonny 
Oattviz,LL.D. With about 300 Wood Engravings. 
Buiacktie and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





or, the Hand an Index of Mental Develop 
By R. BeamrsH, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 63 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. &vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 38 6d. 


OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tromas SuHorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.”—Jilustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old: 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
[Epson D DUST. By Exuiza Coox. 
“A rich and varied collection.” —Moraning Star. 
** A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Second Edition, price 4d; post free, 5d. 
LUTOCRACY as a PRINCIPLE; or 
Does the Possession of Preperty Involve as a 
Moral Right that of Political bower? By Caagues 
Sracer, M.A. (In Edition L, ‘* The Suffrage,” &e). 
By the same, price 2d ; post free, 3d. 

THE CUMULATIVE VOTE as a 
MOD:iRATILVE of STATE OSCILLATIONS. Second 
Edition. 

WaitTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





Just published, in feap. 8yu, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


TMHE VOICE of the PRAYER-BOOK; 
Lectures and Aunotations on the Liturgy, Expo- 

sitory and Apologetic. By the Rev. NevisON LORAINE, 

Holy Trinity Church, Liverpool. 

London, Lonemans and Co. ; Liverpool, E. Howetu. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
IVE xciv,, for AUGUST, price 1s. 
ConTarins :— 


1—Oid Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. (Con- 
tinued.) 
2—The Prophet of Culture. By Henry Sidgwick, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3—Stephens’s Essay on some of the Characteristics of 
Reynolds as a Painter. By Fraucis Douce. 
4—Silcote of Silcotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“ Ravenshoe,” “ The Hiilyars aud tbe Burtons,” &c. 
(Continued.) 
5—Life at Thebes. By Lady Dutf-Gordon. 
6—The Old Bardic Poetry. By Wiliam Barnes, B.D. 
7—Essays at Odd Times. By Robert Haynes Cave, 
M.A. XV.—Of Men whom the World has loved. 
8—Shooting Niagara; and After? 
Macmitian and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsageuts, and at all Rail- 
way Statious. 








| ATISBON CATHEDRAL.—TOWN 

DRAINAGE.—The BUILDER of this WEEK, 
4d, or by post 5d, contains a fine View of Ratisbon 
Cathedral restorei—lLllustratioas of Metal Work in the 
Paris Exhibition—Scheme for the Ventilation of Drains 
—Something new about Shakespeare—The Archwolo- 
gical Congress at Ludlow—On Old Houses—Fall of New 
Houses—Various other Papers, and all the News, Artis~ 
ticand Saniiary.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all 
newsmen, 


ESIDENT MASTER, to teach German 

and Elementary French, wanted in Ovtober. 

Minimum salary, £70, with Board, &. Apply to 

Messrs. Setou and Mackenzie, 31 George street, Edin- 
burgh. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING.— 
Professor Pepper's LECTURES on the PALAIS DE 
L'EXPOSITI ON, daily at 3 and 8, except Wednesday 
evening. Amongst the other attractions are the 
“ Wonderful Leotard,” the great Optical surprise, called 
“The Edigy of the Dear Defunct,” and the Masical 
Entertainments of George Buckland, Esq. Opeu from 
twelve till five, and from seven till ten. 











T= andFAMILIES in SEARCH 

of HEALTH and BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
should proceed to the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Most 
reasouable terms. Address, Mr. James Bohn, at the 
Hotel, {ifracombe, North Devon. A four-horse Omnibus 
meets the London express trains at Barnataple. 


JERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
d 


8s. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 





BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTON(ITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE2 0 Do 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONI’E 0 6 BOOK SLATE, 
BOSTONITE1 0 Do. 


BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
Cheapside, Loadoa. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
Mf ST ALLIO PEN-MAKER 
pS £O THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the atteution of the Commercial 
Public,aud all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dsaler in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at J7 Grace- 
church street, London, 
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a. NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, uniform in size with Macmillan's Globe Series. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Containing 48 
jo Coloured Maps, on the same scale Plans of London and Paris, and a 
Copious Index. Strongly bound in half morocco, with flexible back, 93. 
“Volumes so complete and accurate as the ‘Globe Atlas’ can scarcely fail to 
become popular bandbooks in the study of history or geographical knowledge 
Es, The best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the 


knapsack and the reading-table."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“a more convenient book, in its way, for reference and study could not well have 
been devised." —Zraminer. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN : PYM, CROM- 


WELI, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
By Gotpwin Samiti. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 6d. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth, extra gilt, 28s. 

“A bighly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and 
possessing unusual opportunities fer verifying and correcting first accouuts and 
impressions, by conversations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author 
bas succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest by 
many civilians, and profit by all military meu.” —Athenwum. 

“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of mili tary yey and of languages, 
which he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent 
faculties of observation and description....All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great 
events of the war—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid 
language. '—Saturday Review. 

‘ A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of 
our day."—London Review. 

“The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is 
no small praise for such a work."—ZJilustrated London News. 


The ANCIEN REGIME, as it Existed on the Continent 
before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By CHartes Kinqsiey, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


extra gilt, 6s. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


Sir W. THomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tarr, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, formerly Feilows of St. Peter's College, Gantetigs. 

Vol I., demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. (Immediately. 
** Our object is twofold, to give a tolerably complete account of what is now known 
of natural philosophy, in language adapted to the non th tical reader, aud to 
farnish to those who have the privilege which high mathemat'cal acquirements confer 
a connected outline of the analytical process by which the greater part of that know- 
ledge has been extended into regions as yet unexplored by experiment.”"—From the 


Author's Preface. 


The ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUATION 


(abridged from the larger work’. By H. W. CHanpLer, M.A, Waynflete Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Oxford. Extia fcap. 8yo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The C:dipus Rex, from the Text of 
W.DINDORF. With English Notes by Witttam Bastr Jones, M.A, Arch- 
deacon and Prebendary of York. Square 16mo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. For 


the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. Sarcent, M.A., Tutor, and 


formerly Fellow of Magdalen College. Extra feap. 8vo, price 28 6d. 
[Nezrt week. 











FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. I., containing Corneille’s 


Cinna and Moliére’s Femmes Savan‘es. Evited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by G. Massox, BA. Univ. Galliv., one of the Assistani-Masters in Harrow 


School. Extra feap. svo, price 23 6d. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Georce F. 


Crampers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: a Series of 
Extracts from English Authors, A.D.1250—A.D 1409. With Grammatical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By R. Morrts, Esq , Editor of “ Lhe Story of Genesis 
and Exodus," &c. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


SPENCER’S FAERY QUEEN. Book I., edited, 
pany ee Notes, and Glossary, by G. W. Kircary, M.A. Extra feap. 
vo, cloth, ’ 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MacmILLAn and Co. 
London : Publisher to the University. 





THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
In 2 vols. 


CIRC E. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


Fourth Edition, in 3 vols., now ready. 
RUPERT GODWIN. 


Warp, Lock, and Tyer, Paternoster row. 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
CPwalp of DEIRA: a Drama. By GroreGiana Lady 
CHATIBRTON 
London: Lonewans, Green, aud Co., Paternoster row. 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. I, for AUGUST, now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. By W.H. Russell, LL.D (With an Iilus- 


tration.) 


Chap. 1—“ MYSELF.” | Chap. 4—The DISILLUSION, 


2—AT HOME. 5—The JOURNEY. 

» %8—DOUBTS and FEARS, 
2—The SHORTEST WAY HOME. (With an Illustration.) 
8—THESPIANS OUT of the CART. (Hlustrated.) 
4—AUNT ANASTASIA on SOCIETY, 
5—The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates. (With an Illustration. 

Prologue:— 
Chap. I—WHISPERED. 

» 2—PONDERED, 
6—RUSTICUS at the BELGIAN BALL. 
7—The EMPIRE of MEXICO. 
8—The RECLUSE of the IRON TOWER. By Shirley Brooks. 
9—The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. I. 

10—STARVED at SPITH EAD. 
11—PARIS FASHIONS. (With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations.) 


*” ” 


Chap. 3—PROPOSED. 
4—SETTLED. 





“Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. Two new novels, two singing 
p>ems (one of them by Mr. Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social topics, an 
a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only part of the contents of 
his first number." —Athenaum. 

“ Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and produced in a neat and handsome 
style, it can bardly fail to achieve success.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“*The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ opens with all the dash, spirit, and descriptive 
power which are naturally to be looked for from their author, and are pervaded also 
by a keen, easy, racy humour, which, if it ba necessary to institute any comparison 
for so good a thing, will remind the reader of Theodore Hook, in the best style of his 
best days. Since Cuthbert Gurney came home from India, and carried surprise and 
desolation into the bosom of his family, no ‘ Exile of Ind’ has appeared to compare 
with the trio composed of Master Brady, Mohun, and Jacko."—Morning Post. 

“This enterprise of Dr. Russell's in a new field seems likely to bring him fresh 
laurels. The story so for keeps to the soil of Ireland, and the style is something 
like that of Charles Lever syddeuly endowed with depth and strength, and a gleam 
of bright imagination."—Star. 

“ Right well does it look, and right well does it read. Its contributors are men of 
mark, and they have not merely given their names, but their brains. Dr. Will'am 
Russell opens with a capital beginning of such a story as it is a thousand wonders 
and pities he has not penned before. . . . . It is illustrated with a neatly coloured 
fasbion plate, which is quite an innovation in a high-class periodical publication, b 
an innovation that will nut be unweleome to the sex which chiefly reads magazines."— 
Standard. 

“It must suffice, that we say there is not one single specimen in the entire number 
which is not of the very best literary quality. The wit is genial, and the satire pun- 
gent without the least cynicism. There is one feature, however, that must not be un- 
mentioned, inasmuch as it wholly a novelty in the serial literature of the day—a 
clever and thoughly reliable description of the latest Parisian fashions, which must 
commend itself to hosts of ladies, both young and old, and secure their favourable 
consideration.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“The new magazine—which we ought to say is very handsomely appointed 
typographic and exterior matters—is ably illustrated ; and one of its features is an 
elaborate notice of the Paris fashions, w | d and other illustrations—a bait, 
and not a bad one, for lady readers. Upon the whole, Tinsleys’ Magazine may be said 
to have made its mark. It hae, which is very difficulc to obtain now a days, a 
specialty in style and get-up, and we have rarely seen so good a first number."— 
Westmoreland Gazette and Kendal Advertiser. 

“Probably not the least valuable part of the ‘magazine, at least to the ladies, will 
be one that we bave still to mention—an article on the Paris fashions, which we pre- 
sume is to bea standing feature. The article, which is very elaborate, going into all 
the details of costume from bonnet to boots, is written with much care, and yet with 
a pl tdash. Altog , Tinsleys’ Magazine is a magazine for the day. Thereis 
great freshness in the articles—not only in their treatment, but in their subjects. 
Tie magazine is very readable. We may add, that it is beautifully iNustrated with 
engravings Ou wood, and that it is admirably priuted."—Arbroath Guide. 

“A novel feature is presented in the devotion of an article to a subject which 
cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of the ladies—and that is, ‘ Paris Fashions.’ The 
fair sex, married or single, have only to ask for Tiasleys' Magazine, and they will get 
to know all about the latest designs in bathing dresses, toilette de campagne Or 
soirée, or the most recent discoveries in chigaons.'—Dewsbury Chronicle. 

“ The general style of the publication is llent—good paper, attractive type, 
well draw: aud carefully engraved illustrations, aud, above all, the readable nature 
of the contents, serve at once to give it a high pusitiou ia the ranks of periodical 
literature. "—Carmarthen Journal. 

“We tender this new-comer a cordial welcome. Of the eleven articles in the in- 
troductory number three alone have their authorship assigned. These three are a 
host in themselves."—Daily Review. 

“It is a splendid shilling’s-worth—evon as shilling’s-worths in magazines now 
go.”"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“Hore ia another wonderful shilling’s-worth—wonderful not so much for the 
amount of matter contained in 123 beautifully printed double-column pages, as for 
the eminence and well knowe worth of its writers, the diversity of its subjects, and 
the beauty of its illustrations. ° The number opens with ‘ The Adventures of 
Dr Brady,’ an Lrish story of great promise, by Dr. Russell. The scenes are drawn 

with that graphic power and force for which Dr. Russel has no living rival; the con- 
versational portions of the story are lively and amusing; whilst the characters are 
ably sketched."—Aberystwith Observer. 

* Tinsleys’ bas made its appearance, and looks as though it would make its way, 
Paper, priut, illustrations, editor, and coatributors all look well.”"—Bookseller. 


NEW NOVELS published by TINSLEY BROTHERS. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 














NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


RippE 1, Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &c. In 3 vols. 
( Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Henay Woop, Author of * The Channings,” “ East Lynue,” &c. In 2 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hoop. In 


3 vols. ( Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
On Thursday, the 15th of August, price 6d., or by post 8 Stamps, 
No. I. of 





LONDON. 








NEW YORK. 





AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS of NO. I. 

1. BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With a full-page Illus- 
tration by J. A. Pasquier. Chapters I. to V. 

2. CHARMIAN. By Rozzert Bucnanay. 

3. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICIZED. By Joun Hottines- 
HEAD. j 

4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Envesr Griser. With 8 
Illustrations. 

5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and AMERICAN 
POETRY. By W. Crark RussEL. 

6. FLO'S FATE. By Ciement Scorr. 

7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bettew. Witha 
full-page Illustration by R, C. Hutme. 

8. FALLING IN LOVE. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 

9. IN THE SEASON. By Epmunp Yares. With a full-page 
Illustration. 

10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 
11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnayp. 

Preface or Introduction. Chapter I. 

Post Preface. Chapter II. 


12. AMARANTH. By Savitz Ciarke. 





No 2 will contain Contributions from 
The AUTHOR of “ GUY LIVING-; W. S. GILBERT. 
STONE.” “ NICHOLAS.” 
W. W. FENN. Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
J. ASHBY STERRY. Rey. C. W. DENISON. 
SAMUEL LOVER. Rev. J. C. M. BELLEW. 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. F. C. BURNAND. 
And others. 





The following Authors have promised also to write in 
“The BROADWAY ” :— 

ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT. M. LAING MEASON. 

THOMAS ARCHER. THOMAS MILLER. 

R. M. BALLANTYNE. JCHN OXENFORD. 

J. T. BURGESS. Dr. PEARD. 

H. J. BYRON. Professor PEPPER. 

The Rev. JOHN E. COX. W. J. PROWSE. 

STIRLING COYNE. W. B. RANDS. 

SIDNEY DARYL. T. W. ROBERTSON. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS. W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 

M. BETHAM EDWARDS. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Dr. FENNELL,. WILLIAM SAWYER. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. HESBA STRETTON. 

ANDREW HALLIDAY. W. B. TEGETMEIER. 

TOM HOOD. W. MOY THOMAS. 

CHARLES KNIGHT. 








“ HE BROADWAY ” is our Title, and our Scheme is as 


broad as our Name. 


In this era of International Congresses and International Colleges, of 
International Coinage and International Cookery, and, best of all, of 
International Exhibitions, fruitful in honourable rivalry, in friendly 
competition, in peace and good fellowship, we do but bow to the spirit 
of the age, and follow in the track which the wisest and best of our 
Teachers have marked out in establishing that which, to a certain 
extent, may be considered an International Magazine. 


It has been made a matter of reproach against “ Quarles’ Emblems ” 
that they are so very subtle as to be incomprehensible to the 
majority of students. Such an accusation cannot be levelled against our 
symbolism. All who run may read it. There isa Broadway in London, 
half-way up Ludgate Hill. There is a Broadway in New York, running 
through the entire island of Manhattan. Britannia, as everybody 
knows, resides at the Bank of England, where she is perpetually having 
her portrait engraved on ten-pound notes. Columbia is politically at 
home in Washington; but in literature and commerce she equally 
patronizes Boston and New York. It is our earnest desire that Britannia 
should shake hands with Columbia intellectually, and that both should 
shake hands with us financially. It is our heartfelt wish that the Dove 
of peace should put the Lion and the Eagle on the very best terms with 
one another, and that all the three, stretching the Atlantic Cable asa 
tight-rope, should begin to dance a grand international “ break-down,” 
and never leave off. We do not mean to break down, if the British and 
American public will only lend us “ their kind hearts and hands.” 


The First Number of “ THE BROADWAY,” price Sixpence, will be 
published on the 15th of August, 1867. The Magazine will consist of 
Eighty pages, illustrated by our best artists and our foremost engravers. 
The tone of our periodical will be decidedly entertaining, recreative, and 
light: that is to say, we shall endeavour to be sociable without being 
frivolous; and if we occasionally aim at being instructive, we shall 
most scrupulously avoid being indigestible. Politics we shall eschew; 
politics being dull things, which few understand, and fewer still are any 
better for understanding. 


The composition of our literary staff will be eminently International : 
a graceful blending of right English oak and ash with the tough, but 
pliant hickory, the graceful bird’s-eye maple, and the fascinating 
butternut. We desire that the English green lane should lead to the 
wide Western prairie, and that our little English brooks, which, tiny 
as they are, “run on for ever,” should empty themselves into the 
giant lakes of the American continent. To abandon metaphor, we 
have made, and are making, arrangements with the best authors and 
authoresses of the United States for the supply of original MSS., ex- 
clusively to be published by us. Some of our British contributors 
also may from time to time touch on American subjects: the “ inter- 
national” character of our Magazine will thus be sedulously kept in 
view, to the drawing closer together, we trust, of the bonds of union 
between the two countries. 


We have thus sketched out, as comprehensively as we are enabled to 
do, the plan of an undertaking which, energetically conducted, cannot 
fail, we hope, to achieve a legitimate success. Tho ultimate verdict 
rests, of course, with the public; but our Way is very Broad indeed. 
The world may enter in numbers as fast as ever they please, without 
fear of being jostled or crushed. There will be plenty to see on both 
sides of the way; and there shall be nothing narrow in our proceedings 
save our price, which may be emphatically said to be “as thin as a six- 


pence.” 





OFFICES : 


Lonpon: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
New York: 416 BROOME STREET (2nd Block East of Tuk Broapway). 
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